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THE MONTH. 


EATH has relieved the English House of Commons of a duty 
which might have proved embarrassing, if not difficult. 

The end of John Mitchel’s erratic career-seems to have been has- 
tened by the excitements of the last month, which, indeed, proved 
also too much for a stronger man, his brother-in-law, John Martin. 
The latter had entered into his kinsman’s cause with zeal and 
energy, and was unable to recover from the shock occasioned by 
his death. The two were buried within a few days of each other, 
and were both followed to the grave by great crowds of the people ; 
those who attended Martin’s funeral being estimated at twenty 
thousand. The demonstrations which the Irish in this country 
have proposed in honor of Mitchel have not been carried out with 
much success, and it has been very sensibly suggested that the 
money which processions and flags and badges and music and the 
like would cost, would be better expended in providing for his 
aged and invalid widow. Exactly what claim upon the admira- 
tion or pride of true Irishmen John Mitchel had, it is not easy for 
an “‘alien’’ to see. He was to all appearances a half-insane en- 
thusiast who did little but damage Irish reputation, and keep 
alive the unhappy dissensions which all really patriotic Irishmen 
must deplore. He seems to have had no settled theory of what 
ought to be done: the end, as well as the means of his political 
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philosophy, was agitation. In this connection, by the way, a 
recent letter of Mr. Bright’s is interesting. In acknowledging a 
note and book of the Rev. Mr. O’Malley, Mr. Bright gives his 
objections to the plans of the Home Rulers with characteristic 
frankness. He says there may be a million “of that faith’ in 
Ireland—together with ‘‘Repealers, Irish Republicans, or other 
antagonists of Great Britain,’’ ‘‘not one-half of whom have any 
knowledge of political and public affairs’ and yet it is proposed 
to make a ‘‘ revolution’’ *‘ not only in Ireland, but also in England, 
Wales, and Scotland.’’ ‘‘In Great Britain,’’ he goes on, ‘no- 
body wants two new Parliaments,’’ and the proposition to force 
twenty millions to do what they don’t wish to do in the “ hope- 
less attempt’’ to allay the discontent of a portion of the people of 
Ireland, he does not hesitate to pronounce ‘‘eminently childish 
and absurd.’’ Mr. O’Malley has replied at intolerable length, 
reiterating his argument in favor of a plan of Federation, and ex- 
pressing tearful regret at Mr. Bright’s ‘‘ narrowness of view,’’ and 
a sorrowful surprise that ‘‘ that broad chest’’ of his is not ‘the 
home of a larger and nobler spirit.’’ . The ‘‘ acute readers’’ upon 
whose judgment Mr. O’Malley says he ‘‘ rests with confidence’”’ 
will hardly see the matter in his light, or doubt the wisdom of Mr. 
Bright’s opinions. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPs, the author of ‘‘ Friends in Council,’’ and 
the literary friend of Her Majesty, will be sincerely regretted by 
all lovers of modern English literature. He was a suggestive writer 
and the master of a pure and idiomatic style, and gave promise— 
for he was only 52—of many years of literary activity. Sir James 
Hope Grant, whose death occurred about the same time, is best 
known as the Commander of the English part of the famous 
allied army which captured Peking in 1860, plundered the Summer 
Palace, supplied with gorgeous ‘‘loot’’ the public and private col- 
lections of bric-a-brac all Europe over, and won a title for the 
French Commander, Cousin-Montauban. 


America has earned another title to the gratitude of the Eng- 
lish people. Rarely, perhaps, has she contributed more to the ex- 
citements of metropolitan life among the lowly than by sending 
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into London the revivalists Moody and Sankey. One of these 
gentlemen, it seems, is master of high-pressure oratory of a hun- 
dred Talmage or Spurgeon power, and the other of a melodeon 
and an effective voice. When this last has shaken the multitude 
of the wicked by the charms of music, soothing and otherwise, (in 
which he is marvelously assisted by the melodeon) his companion 
attacks it with all the varied forms of chromatic eloquence, and its 
demoralization is thus complete. The heart that cannot be sof- 
tened by the strains of Sankey is sure to be broken into bits by 
Moody’s rhetoric. The breast—no matter how savage—that de- 
clines to be penetrated by the eloquence of the one, is certain to 
be lured into repentance by the former’s melodies. Thus, together, 
they are said to be irresistible. It is, perhaps, questionable, 
how deeply the impression such revivals make penetrates beneath 
the surface, how sincere conversions may be which are brought 
about by such means, and whether experience does not show that 
the reaction which follows nervous stimulation in religion does not 
lead to unfortunate results ; but, for the time, certainly, this revi- 
valist combination is singularly successful in its drawing power. 
Tens of thousands come to laugh and remain to pray or sing, and 
the anxious benches, as they arecalled in the country, like the sup- 
per table at a Philadelphia party (although doubtless of generous 
dimensions) are crammed and crowded till they groan. 


Don Cartos has met with some severe losses during the past 
month. The secession of General Cabrera has been followed by 
that of another general officer, Saballs, and it is said that besides 
those who have deserted him and joined the Alfonsists, no less 
than 244 officers, of whom nine are generals, have left his service, 
and taken refuge in France. Meantime the Alfonsists are quar- 
reling among themselves. Concha, the Captain-General of Cuba, 
has preferred serious charges agairtist his predecessor Jouvellar, 
which it is thought will force the latter from the cabinet. Our 
own relations with Spain have been satisfactorily rearranged by 
General Cushing. We have receded from the advanced ground 
recommended by the Attorney General, and Spain will not salute 
our flag in reparation of an injury done to the Virginius while she 
bore our colors as a mask, but she will pay 80,000 dollars into the 
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President’s hands for the families of the persons who were so 
hastily executed by Buriel. This settlement will doubtless be 
entirely satisfactory, and it may perhaps be suspected that there 
are wives to be found in this country heartless enough to think 
the price thus paid for husbands not a bit too small. 


THERE has been a story that Bismarck was to be made Duke of 
Lauenberg, but it seems no more than rumor. But indeed the 
Prince might well be willing to retire to some quieter post than 
that which he occupies to-day in the forefront of the battle with 
the Catholics. That struggle continues with increasing fury. The 
Pope has made a Cardinal of the Arch-Bishop Ledochowski (a re- 
ward for which many another would be willing to undergo that 
person’s tribulations), and has sent by telegraph his blessing and 
approval to the secret meeting of the Bishops at Fulda. (The use 
of the telegraph, by the way, as a conductor of the Apostolic bene- 
diction, is a singular illustration of the progress of the age.) On 
the other hand no less than 80 ecclesiastics have been imprisoned 
in Posen, and it is said in a recent dispatch that Bismarck propo- 
ses to re-enact the old laws which compelled the clergy of Prussia 
to communicate with the Pope through the government alone, and 
secure the passage of others wholly suspending the papal authority 
until his Holiness is willing to abandon his pretensions to cancel 
the laws of the kingdom. The arbitrary features of the Prussian 
Government are not such as our Anglo-Saxon views would approve, 
and yet it cannot be denied that it has engaged in a struggle in 
which every resource and every weapon will sooner or later be re- 
quired. The Vatican is no less to blame for precipitating the con- 
flict—but it is perhaps better for us all that it has come at last. 


ANOTHER expedition into Polar regions is about to start. And 
this time it is neither England, Germany nor America that pro- 
poses to swing around the Arctic circle, ‘‘sub Jove frigido.”” A 
Professor Nordenskjold expects to sail from Trémsoe by the first 
of June. The idea of a North-west passage has long been given up 
and no one undertakes an exploration of this kind, as Franklin or 
Ross or McClure did, with the expectation of directly benefiting 
commerce and navigation. But there are, of course, many things 
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precious to science to be found in the nightless days and dayless 
nights of the Arctic Zone, and much that may be directly val- 
uable to us all. The discover, too, will soon be a thing of past 
times for want of unexplored countries, and he who would immor- 
talize his name with Kane’s and Baker’s and Livingstone’s must 
not delay. 


Tue busy world which had almost forgotten the tragic episode of 
Maximilian and Carlotta, was reminded of them the other day by 
the dedication of a statue of the former at Trieste. It was un- 
veiled by the Emperor; Franz-Josef, in the midst of an enor- 
mous assemblage, and with every manifestation of affection and 
respect. Standing in the city of which he was so liberal a friend, 
the image of the unfortunate Arch-Duke will call up perpetually 
his unhappy story, and the bronze face that looks sea-ward and 
the arm that points towards Miramar—that loveliest of all the 
royal homes in Europe, which he gave up for the throne, that, in 
the words of Castelar, ‘‘was changed beneath his feet into a 
scaffold’’—teach over again the old story of the vanity of man’s 
ambition. 


THE Senate has adjourned after a session spent chiefly in talk, 
but marked by the debut of several of the newsenators. During 
the debate on the admission of Mr. Pinchback—a question by the 
way which was abruptly withdrawn by that gentleman’s friends, 
‘to be continued in the next’’ session of the Senate—Mr. Chand- 
ler’s successor, Judge Christiancy, made a speech noticeable for 
its brevity and judicial tone. While declaring’ his belief in the 
President’s innocence of any improper desire. to interfere in 
Louisiana or abuse the powers of his office, and attributing his 
mistakes to the want of good legal advice, Mr. Christiancy ex- 
pressed it distinctly as his opinion that the government of Kellogg 
was not legally established, and could not be made so by mere 
recognition by the President. To reason that the title of a gov- 
ernment, illegally set up by the President, was made good by a 
subsequent approval by that functionary of his own wrongful 
action was, said the new senator, to reason in a circle, and he 
went on, cruelly, to say that the proposition seemed absurd to 
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every lawyer and jurist in the country—‘‘ except the Attorney- 
General, if that can be said to constitute an exception.’’ The 
speech attracted considerable attention, and, perhaps, more than 
it deserved, as the speaker soon afterwards voted with the majority 
to approve the action of General Grant in recognizing and sup- 
porting the government of Kellogg. ‘‘Sir,’’ said an enthusiastic 
juryman to a lawyer whose eloquence had just secured an acquittal 
for a client arrested in the commission of a criminal act; ‘I'd 
have stayed out all night before I’d have brought him in guilty; 
but I’ll be hanged if I don’t believe he did it!’’ Mr. Wallace, 
of Pennsylvania, made a speech which was sensible and well re- 
ceived, and Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut, another which was char- 
acteristically adapted to swell the Republican vote among his con- 
stitutents as much as possible. There are many “ gifted orators”’ 
in both parties now-a-days who excel in this species of boomerang 
eloquence. But the speech of the special session was undoubtedly 
Andrew Johnson’s. Those who predicted that the rule, which we 
are informed by a high authority, prevails with regard to the skin 
of the Ethiopian and the spots of the leopard, would be found 
applicable to Mr. Johnson’s: oratory, were fully justified by the 
result. His talk had been so sensible during the few days which 
followed his arrival in Washington that many thought him changed 
by experience and made wise by adversity. Once on his legs in 
the Senate and under weigh, he was, however, himself again, and 
while there were sharp, and true, and even able things to be found 
in the speech, they are the few kernels in the bushel of chaff. 
The effect was logical. No excitement followed the report of 
Mr. Johnson’s going off, and before the smoke had cleared away, 
those sensitive straws of public opinion, the reporters, had ceased 
to blow from his direction. The Hawaiian treaty, slightly modi- 
fied, passed the Senate by a majority which astonished even 
its friends. Let us hope that Mr. David A. Wells may prove 
to have been mistaken in his view of it. There is, however, a 
very weighty objection to the principle of Reciprocity Treaties, 
to which public attention has not sufficiently been called. A 
reciprocity treaty is an alteration of our customs legislation by 
one branch of Congress (the Senate) without the concurrence of 
the other, and is, therefore, in strictness, an invasion of the 
rights of the House. Besides this, our treaties with other powers, 
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such as France, promising them all the favors shown to the most 
favored nations, make such treaties as this last ‘‘ risky,’’ to say 
the least. 


A cuRIoUS commentary on the political theories of the Admin. 
istration is found in the recent appointments to office of defeated 
congressmen. A defeated member of the dominant party who 
had led a gallant fight against odds in a doubtful or desperate 
district, has undoubtedly a claim upon the general party consid- 
eration. He deserves sympathy and in times past has often 
received office. But the remark may be ventured that never 
before has it been thought proper to single out for the spoils of 
power, the men who have been repudiated by their constituents 
for good cause, and generally by the honest voters of their own 
party. The former kind of appointment strengthens a party and 
encourages the rank and file. Nothing surely demoralizes the best 
classes in a political organization more than the latter. Nearly all 
the new appointees have been rejected in Republican districts and 
forashare inthe back Salary Grab. A few are known beyond their 
own districts: the majority are lights of the tallow dip variety— 
shedding at best but a mild effulgence and doomed to have gone out 
unnoticed but for this expiring ‘‘splutter.’’ All of them, it is 
quite unnecessary to remark, voted for the Force Bill and carried. 
it against the votes of thirty odd of the leaders of the party. The 
sturdiness with which the Republican party seems to maintain its 
front in spite of such blunders as have filled up the history of the 
last few years, is evidence enough of the hold it had upon the 
country and of the life of usefulness 1t might have enjoyed. A man 
of sound political sense and broad political views in the Presiden- 
tial chair, from ’68 to’76, might have bequeathed to his party a 
lease of power for a generation. But no man or party can safely 
disregard the lessons of experience or set public opinion at defi- 
ance, no matter how great the prestige of either may have been 
or the services of both. 

The American camel is a patient animal, tolerant of burdens 
to an extraordinary degree, but an obstinate piling up, although 
of the lightest, will inevitably break even his back at the last. 
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THE one good nomination failed to be confirmed. Mr. Pardee 
seems to have been well fitted for the post of Judge of the District 
Court at New Orleans, but the Senate failed to confirm his nomina- 
tion, chiefly, it is said, on the theory that that place belonged toa Mr. 
West, who represents Governor Kellogg ‘‘in part’’ upon the Senate 
floor. Great inconvenience will be the result in New Orleans, 
The docket of the court is crowded with cases clamoring for trial, 
but no judge can be appointed until December. Suitors will there- 
fore lay in large stores of patience. 


THE appointment bythe Pope of an American Cardinal has 
occurred during the month. In some quarters there is naturally a’ 
consequent uneasiness. Eyes that have detected in Mr. Schurz an 
instrument of the Jesuits, must see with prophetic ken far into the 
future, and can doubtless discern danger ahead for civil and reli. 
gious liberty in America, from this event. But to the ordinary 
vision it isa handsome compliment paid to an estimable and wor- 
thy man, which really concerns no one but himself and his friends 
and fellow Catholics, and has no more political significance than 
the defeat of Dr. De Koven, or the election of Dr. Jagger. 


Go tp has been found in the Black Hills, and as a natural result 
we learn that steps are to be taken ‘‘to extinguish’’ the Indian 
title to the country. A party of unfortunate Sioux are on their 
way to Washington, to negotiate (it is said) for its sale for a million 
of dollars. The policy of the Department, a reporter says, and 
there is no just reason to doubt the accuracy of his report, will be, 
however, to buy the land for a much less sum and open it at once 
for settlement, the red man ‘‘to remain, subject to certain well 
defined restrictions.’’ None of these last, doubtless, will apply to 
the furnishing of supplies. 


Our relations with Mexico, or rather with thé miserable Mexi- 
cans who live on the southern bank of the Rio Grande, are becom- 
ing threatening. Numbers of these people have crossed the river 
and have been pillaging the Texans’ homes. Gov. Coke has 
called for assistance, and General Sheridan has returned to the 
dangers of New Orleans, this time, however, to look after real 
banditti, it is said. What the President’will do, he has himself 
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said to a reporter he does not yet know; and his recent experience 
of calls upon his sympathy and assistance will doubtless make 
him wait to learn the facts before acting. ‘That he will issue a 
proclamation and declare the Mexican robbers to be banditti, or 
brigands, or contraband of war, or something of that kind, and then 
leave the rest to General Sheridan, cannot confidently be expected. 
Nor will he pronounce them turbulent and disorderly persons and 
bid them disperse, as he did less than a year ago the friends of Mr. 
Postmaster Brooks of Little Rock. He will probably ‘‘ wait for 
all the facts, and act accordingly,’’ for so say those fountains of 
knowledge, the public journals, In the meantime an expedition 
gotten up by the accomplished statesman who heads the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Relations in the Senate, started on a journey of 
pleasure to Mexico. The fear of yellow fever has, however, stop- 
ped it at New Orleans, and it hasbeen abandoned. This isa pity ; 
for ‘‘ one really learns a great deal about geography and foreign 
lands by travel’’—as a young gentleman once remarked to an 
acquaintance—‘‘and things look very differently when you see them 
from what they do on the map.’’ There is no knowing what the 
effect of this proposed journey might not have been upon the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the loss by its abandonment 


can hardly be exaggerated. But for the present there seems to be 
no remedy. 


TuE fight against the Canal Ring, in New York, has been fairly 
opened, and with every prospect of success on the part of the peo- 
ple. The message of Governor Tilden was a bombshell in the 
Assembly, and since the anti-Tammany days of 1871, there has 
been nothing like the excitement which his action has aroused. 
The long career of success, the extended political power, and the 
immunity which the canal ring men have enjoyed, had not pre- 
pared them for so vigorous an attack as is being made upon them; 
and while they put on a bold front, they begin at the very outset 
to strike out ‘‘ wildly.’’ The ingenuity with which their plans 
have been formed and carried out is the only creditable thing 
about them. Well directed, it ought to have won them fame and 
fortune honestly. They have apparently reduced the system of 
bidding for contracts, and arranging for work under contracts, to 
a scientific system of the most exquisite kind. Compared with 
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their perfect skill, Tweed’s handiwork looks rough. Beside such 
masters as they are shown to be, our rulers in Philadelphia are but 
journeymen. Of course the action of the Governor has been 
ascribed to Presidential aspirations, and this is said to be only a 
move in a well considered game. If this be true—if a desire to be 
President leads a man to do as Mr. Tilden did first in 1871, and 
is doing now to-day—the people of the United States should earn- 
estly pray that such a ‘‘mania’’ may seize upon more of their 
public men, and for all our sakes seek to inoculate their old and 
new stock of statesmen with the ‘‘ Presidential fire.’’ 


Tue Administration has received another blow in Connecticut. 
The government of Mr. Ingersoll has been so excellent, and his 
own character stands so high, that he was an exceptionally strong 
candidate. On the other hand, Mr. Greene was personally very 
popular in his end of the state, and against him personally no 
charge could be made. Hawley and Hubbard among the Repub- 
lican, and Phelps and Foster among the Democratic candidates for 
Congress, were as good nominations as could be desired, and thus 
the honors were easy at the start. The Democrats were severely 
burdened with the weight of Mr. Eaton, whose foolish speeches 
were calculated to arouse the war spirit of their opponents and 
drive back into the Republican ranks many an almost persuaded 
bolter. But the Republicans after all carried a heavier weight. 
Mr. Greene’s Grantism is of the advanced type. His approval of 
the Lousiana policy is of the ‘‘ the President and all of us’’ varie- 
ty, and he signaled his enthusiastic delight when that policy was 
partially endorsed by Congress by firing off a hundred guns. 

The fight was thus fairly and squarely a ‘‘ third term’’ fight. 
The question was made directly the issue of the canvass, and by ~ 
the Republicans themselves, in spite of the lessons of November, 
in spite of the New Hampshire experience. Gen. Hawley, it is 
true, was supposed at first to be lukewarm, and Mr. Hubbard was 
known to be disloyal, and Mr. Blaine, who went into the contest 
at the last moment and made two speeches, sought earnestly to 
put the struggle on the best ground for his party, and arouse in 
men’s minds the question whether they could trust the Demo- 
cratic party with power in national affairs after their past expe- 
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rience. The attempt was, however, vain; and on the issue the 
Republicans are badly beaten. Ingersoll remains Governor by a 
large majority, and three Democrats are returned to Congress. 
The defeat of ex-Senator Foster is to be regretted, for he is the 
kind of man we need in public affairs to-day, and Mr. Stark- 
weather is the kind of whom we have too much. And Gen. 
Hawley will prove a real loss to the House of Representatives, 
He is a man of character, ability and courage, and one for whom 
all parties feel and express respect. He had a glorious opportu- 
nity this winter to seize the leadership of the best wing of the 
party, and he rose almost up toit. But like many another, he went 
only far enough to arouse the suspicions and lose the support of 
the administration, and not far enough to win and hold the con- 
fidence of its opponents ; and between the two wings he has stood 
in this contest almost alone. The Democrats fought him with 
vigor, and the regular forces of his own party defended him with- 
out spirit; and though he made an earnest fight, as was character- 
istic of the man, he seemed conscious of his position, and rose toc 
oftento explain. ‘* Qui s’excuse s’accuse,’’ in such times as these 

with an administration like the present and a people growing 
daily more independent and disposed to scratch, and Gen. Haw- 
ley, like many another good man and true, has fallen between 
two stools to the ground. There he must remain for a time at 
least. Had he won a victory, or even been defeated as the cham- 
pion of the better aspirations of our political life, he might have 
been a very prominent figure within the next twelve months. 
But such opportunities come not often, and never twice to the 
same person. The mass of men moves ever onward, and leader- 
ship, like time and tide, waits for no man. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION,—IV. 


(3) JN the Centennial Exposition we are about to solicit a com- 

parison of results as to the third branch of Industrial 
Education. We are to display the results of our training of our 
workmen in all sorts of skilled manufactures and intelligent work, 
and to put these results alongside the productions of other peoples 
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and climes, and to bid them see the outcome of a hundred years 
of popular freedom and popular development in the arts of peace, 
We are about to bid the peoples of the earth to the centennial 
birthday of a nation whose history has been untrammeled and 
its growth unchecked by inherited privileges—a nation which 
started with the national slate wiped 
“Clean for the ciphering of some nobler fate’’— 

a nation which has always recognized its vocation to be the con- 
verting the things that are elsewhere the privileges of the few into 
the birthright of all. And we are about to say to them that this 
grand process has characterized our work as well as our politics, 
and has results to show in eithersphere. We have had a national 
industrial life, as well as a national political life, and these are its 
fruits. 

That such is the meaning of such exhibitions, that they are sub- 
stantially the comparison of the results of industrial education and 
most powerful stimulants of its progress, the history of the great 
European displays of this sort sufficiently shows us. The first in 
history, that of 1851 in London, was a grand exhibition of the 
industrial greatness of England in the department of iron and 
some other of the larger departments of manufacture. In that 
comparison all the Continental nations were fully distanced. Ger- 
many and Belgium had began to protect their iron manufactures 
by restrictive duties only six years before, and the attention of 
their people to their importance was hardly yet aroused. England 
first, France a bad second, the rest nowhere, might be the fair 
summing up. Butin the departments of light and graceful manu- 
factures—those whose products approach artistic excellence—the 
Continental producers were far ahead of their insular rival. Her 
glass and delf wares in particular were ugly, ungraceful lumps of 
wasted material, which would nat for an instant sustain compari- 
son with the graceful work produced by German and French 
workmen, whose artistic education had made them fit to do work 
that demanded brain as well as hands—invention of new forms, 
as well as the reproduction of those that are traditional. The 
old ‘‘willow pattern’’ china—the senseless imitation of the pre- 
posterous pictures in which Chinese artists depicted the rough 
“* course of true love’’ among the Celestials—was, all at once, seen 
to be ridiculous, and a new and vigorous impulse was instantly 
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given to the art training of English workmen. Within a few 
years the number of persons learning drawing and designing was 
multiplied by thousands, and the series of measures which culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the South Kensington Museum, was 
begun by the British government. In 1861 and 1867 the displays 
of English work in this department, it was confessed by all, 
showed an incomparable advance, and England was no longer 
ashamed of her artistic manufactures. 

On the other hand her display of metallic wares in 1851 had 
roused an equal ambition of some of the Continental peoples, and 
the determination to equal or surpass her here was formed by her 
three rivals. The most thorough technical training was provided 
for their workmen in technological schools, especially with a view 
to the production of those wares whose values depended chiefly 
upon the workmanship expended, and not on the raw material, 
much of which latter they were at that time accustomed to im- 
port from England. The consequence was that in the exhibitions 
of 1857 and 1861, and still more in that of 1867, England was 
completely distanced, not only relatively to the evidence of pro- 
gress achieved, but even absolutely as to the excellence of the 
work itself. England had nothing new of this sort to show that 
would even compare with the display of labor-saving machinery 
from America, and in 1867 Westphalian iron men outdid her in the 
very sort of articles in which she had supposed no Continental 
nation could compete with her. Even by 1861 the conclusion 
was reached that before England courted any more comparisons 
of the sort she must do great things for the education of her work- 
men, and 1867 found her still further in the rear, and nearly 
everybody agreed with Prof. Tyndall that ‘‘ in virtue of the bet- 
ter education provided by continental nations England must one 
day, and that no distant one, find herself outstripped by those 
nations both in the arts of peace and war.’’ We hear of no re- 
grets that there was not the opportunity to hold another exhibi- 
tion in London in 1871; indeed the Saturday Review kindly tells 
us that England is 4/asé on this score—has made as much out of 
that sort of thing as there was in it, and does not want to see any 
more. That excellent authority, as everybody knows, takes for 
its motto the Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas of Ecclesiastes. 
It might in this instance add e¢ affictio spiritus. 
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But Hon. W. E. Forster, whose recent visit to America, and 
still more recent rejection by the Liberal party as the candidate 
for Mr. Gladstone’s place, will be remembered, has made a speech 
to the wool manufacturers of Bradford, in which he exhorts them 
to carry the American people by storm in favor of free trade, by 
such a display of their goods, with specification of retail prices, as 
shall convince the American ‘‘consumer’’ that his advantage lies 
in buying abroad instead of at home. If he can thereby convince 
the thinking part of the American people that their interest is 
only in the cheapness of what they buy, and not in the relation of its 
price to what they have to sell—that it is a wiser national economy 
of labor to leave it idle than to employ it, and that it is on the 
way to industrial greatness when it keeps its farms on one conti- 
nent and its workshops on another—then he will achieve more by 
priced sample cards than has yet been achieved by more ambitious 
forms of literature. But in truth the comparison will not be sim- 
ply between any two nations, but between each nation and all the 
rest of the world; and we fear that in many respects both Eng- 
land and America will be outdone by nations whose industrial 
growth is a thing of yesterday. The Continental peoples, every 
one of whom has carried on its development as a manufacturing 
community under the protection of discriminating tariffs, and 
who have consistently accompanied that policy with its natural 
complement—the technical education of their workmen—may 
possibly put to shame both the nations who have left one or both 
to the hazards of competition and self-interest. 

For indeed the technical education of the manufacturing class 
for their place in the industrial state is as much neglected in this 
country as any public duty well can be. That we are not abso- 
lutely destitute of educated workmen, capable of better things 
than using the mere skill of hand that is acquired in the workshop, 
is chiefly due to the large immigration of foreign artizans, at- 
tracted to our country by the superior advantages which their 
class enjoy among us. We have been in workshops where hun- 
dreds of skilled workmen were employed, and where not a single 
man outside the office could claim English as his native language. 
Whole branches of manufacture are carried on entirely by foreign 
artizans. Thus the manufacture of silver and plated ware, which 
has become quite an industry, especially in New England, during 
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the last decade, is carried on by foreign workmen, as Americans 
with the requisite artistic feeling and skill of hand are simply not 
to be had. And in other cases, where the work carried on in our 
establishments is patterned after artistic designs, these designs are 
almost if not quite always imported from Europe. We believe 
that the silk manufacturers of Connecticut are striving to make 
their industry an honorable exception to the rule in this respect, 
and with considerable success. 

Now this state of things is especially humiliating to us as Pro- 
tectionists. It is true that Protection is sometimes defended as a 
means to enable us to import foreign workmen and feed them at 
home, instead of importing their work and feeding them abroad, 
and paying the cost of carriage on both food and work. But it is 
also, and with still greater force, urged as a measure of national 
education in the methods of industries not yet acclimatized at 
home. As such it has the sanction of many of the great lights of 
the Passivity or Free Trade school, such as Rossi, Blanqui, Chev- 
alier and John Stuart Mill. When adopted on such grounds, it 
implies as a correlative, active measures for the technical education 
of our manufacturing classes, the school supplementing the work- 
shop. 

Now this training, again, should begin in the public schools of 
of our great cities. The ‘‘neighborhood knowledge’’ proposed to 
be taught in them should include the great industries that are car- 
ried on in their own vicinities. They should learn the sources of 
the raw materials used, and the countries from which they are 
drawn. They should know as much as can be told them of the 
scientific principles associated with the changes that those mate- 
rials undergo, with something of the mechanics of the machinery 
used and the methods of its construction. They might also be 
taught not only the status of these industries, but their history in 
the past, the story of the great improvements made at different 
eras, and the great inventors who made them. Whatever would 
excite in them an intelligent interest in the industrial operations 
going on around them, and would lead them to keep their eyes 
open on the employments of active life, should be included ; 
whatever also would lead them to regard those employments not 
merely as drudgeries to earn a living, but as vocations that occupy 
an honorable place in the great scheme of human activity, and are 
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venerable with hoary antiquity, as well as associated with the 
great laws and principles of physical science. We profess to be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor, but our belief confesses its own bar- 
renness in its failure to clothe itself in any words but a few hack- 
neyed phrases. Dead beliefs are easily so distinguished from those 
that are living. It might be worth our while to see whether there 
are not words by which we might convey to the young mind some 
sense of that dignity, by showing the relation, not of labor in 
general, but of its specific local forms, to the largest spheres of 
human interest, national, historical and scientific, and thus put 
into their hearts some conception that would prevent work from 
becoming in their hands a mere wearisome drudgery. 

Drawing should of course be taught to all the scholars in our 
public schools, and special provision should be made for those 
who exhibit capacity for the art. Everybody can learn to draw, 
but a minority of the scholars in our schools possess a real feeling 
for form and color, and a power of artistic reproduction, which are 
among the most valuable of gifts in an industrial community. 
Both from our own reccollections of school-boy associates and 
from what we have been told by intelligent teachers of our schools 
at present, we know that such boys are to be found everywhere, 
but their talent finds little outlet, much less cultivation, in most of 
the schools, and becomes in fact the torment of the teacher, from 
the abnormal direction it takes. They are like Fra Lippo Lippi 
in his monastery school— 

I drew men’s faces on my copy books, 
Scrawled them within the antiphonary’s marge, 
Joined legs and arms to the tall music-notes, 
Found nose and eyes and chin for A’s and B’s, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 

On the wall, the bench, the door. 

That our own schools have at least begun a movement in the 
right direction, by introducing the teaching of drawing, is one of 
the best signs of the times. But such a step is but a beginning, 
and the public, while it cordially acquiesces in what has been 
done, cannot be said to be fully awake to what ought to be done, 
in the full cultivation of all the artistic talent that lies dormant in 
the community. The very school-room, by its construction and 
its ornamentation, as Mr. Ruskin tells us, should contribute to 
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this end,—to the cultivation of the feeling for form and color in 
the young. No better and worthier use than this could be found 
for the artistic power that already exists in the community. A 
thoughtful artist, who has a sense of the high nature of his voca- 
tion, would feel—we think—that his power could be employed for 
no nobler end than in this humanization of the children, and this 
consequent elevation of the social and industrial life of the people. 
The picture that hangs on the rich man’s wall, or even is exposed 
to the critical gaze of connoisseurs and sight-seers on the walls of 
a public gallery, appears after all to be a great waste of one of the 
highest forms of power, as compared with the same picture hang- 
ing day after day in the sight of the young, moulding by its un- 
conscious influences a multitude of minds still in the formative 
stage. 

But the public school, after all, can only make a beginning. 
Learning and working should go together in the life of the work- 
ing classes, as they have gone together in the life of the world,— 
the former lifting the latter out of its sordidness, and the latter 
keeping the former from being fantastic, unreal, devoid of vitality. 
Now in our modern view of the matter we invariably think of 
education as confined to the period of youth, and as especially ap 
propriate for immature minds. But that conception of the matter 
is very modern ; it can hardly be said to have much antedated the 
Protestant Reformation. The great ancient and medizval schools 
were designed for grown men. What the young learnt was the 
merest introduction to the studies of the full-grown man. Not 
till the time of the Brethren of the Common Lot was the educa- 
tion of children made a subject of special attention, and the 
first general and national movement in this direction began with 
Luther in Germany. His appeal to the burgher class of Germany 
“that they set up good schools for the young’’ in which ‘ good 
histories and poets’’ should be taught, are among the most char- 
acteristic of his popular treatises. The great stress laid by Pro- 
testantism in general upon the popular use of the Bible, and 
especially by the Calvinistic Protestants upon the importance of 
a correct apprehension of religious doctrine, was a mighty help 
in this direction. Knox stands next to Luther as the founder of 
popular schools for the children, and to the Kirk chiefly Scotland 
Owes that wonderful diffusion of popular intelligence, which has 
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so thoroughly transformed that once unenlightened, impoverished 
and quarrelsome people. But the Jesuits took this as well as a 
good many other leaves out of the Protestant book. Whatever 
the merits or defects of their educational system, no body ever 
surpassed them in the clear perception of the fact that the future 
was in the hands of those who could mould the minds of the rising 
generation. 

We are in danger, however, through this new drift of things, of 
forgetting that there is nothing inconsistent with earnest and 
productive study, in the habits and pursuits of mature years. 
No man has a right to relax his efforts at mental progress, because 
he has passed the age at which men are released from the discip- 
pline of the school. He may be a very busy man, but learning 
and working are not inconsistent with each other. By a little 
economy of time, a little perseverance and application, the most 
notable results have been achieved by those who were thoroughly 
busy men. Sir John Lubbock, as everybody knows, is a banker ; 
the two Mills were employés of the East India Company ; a con- 
siderable amount of the most careful and valuable work in 
various departments of British local natural history, has been 
achieved by men who are shopkeepers, tradesmen and stone- 
masons. 

And on the successful combination of learning and working in 
what are called ‘‘ the working classes,’? depends very much of 
the industrial growth of the world in general, and of each indus- 
trial state in particular. In this century the sciences and the arts 
are wedded in practice as never before. The union of the two 
dates properly from the establishment of the Continental System 
by Napoleon, which aimed to make Europe industrially inde- 
pendent of England and her colonies, and of all those foreign 
countries from whose productions the English fleet had shut out 
the continent. His policy forced the most stupendous series of 
practical problems upon the infant science of chemistry, and it 
solved them with an energy such as showed it to be an infant 
Hercules. Up tothat date the discoveries and new applications 
of the industrial world had rather furnished new problems for the 
scientist than sprung from his investigations; from this time 
science begins to take the initiative, and to suggest to industry 
methods and appliances which improve and simplify all industrial 
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processes.* Every progressive and intelligent people is vying with 
every other, and their success must in the long run depend upon 
the quality of the work—upon the intelligence of the workman, 
and his superiority to his rival in the same line. 





*See Charles Gouraud’s Historie dela Politique Commerciale de la France 
(Paris, 1854), Zome Seconde, pp. 136 et la suite. M. Gouraud says: “ Shut in 
by blockade on all sides, France had no choice but to demand of the genius of 
her children that they should accomplish wonders, that she might make shift 
simply to do without the rest of the world. The British Cabinet at first found 
plenty of amusement in the strange proposal and purpose that our manufactur- 
ers were to create machines that should rival those of England, and still more 
in watching our savans search for European products which should replace the 
wares and raw materials of America and Asia. But the laughing stopped, 
when it was seen by the test of facts what men like Berthollet, Vauquelin 
Fourcroy, Conté, Chaptal, Thénard, Parmentier, Brogniart, Darcet, Adam 
Leblanc, Philippe de Girard, Oberkampf, Richard Lenoir, Gonin, Clément 
and Désormes, Deyeux, Barrall—were capable of achieving in this direction 
under the impulse of the great genius who aroused them to activity. Mon om- 
nia fert omnis tellus—‘No one country bears all sorts of fruits, they had 
gravely told us, and the Laissez faire et laissez passer school echoed the senti- 
ment. It is a mistake. There is one country which is capable, when fertilized 
by labor, of producing everything, and that is the human intellect!” After 
abundant details of new inventions of industrial apparatus, M. Gouraud pro- 
ceeds : “ The greater part of this progress was due to the science of mechanics ; 
but another science took part in the work likewise, and accomplished still 
rarer wonders. This was that entirely modern science, whose principles La- 
voisier had just found time to fix before he fell by the axe of the Revolution— 
Chemistry. Napoleon divined what a brilliant future there was in store for in- 
dustry in its association with this new science, and he one day remarked, with 
his characteristic vividness and originality of language, that he was going to 
muster in the chemists. They all appreciated the situation, some even before 
he appealed to them, In an instant France was covered with laboratories, 
where the first intellects of the nation were searching for the solution of the 
singular problem—to find on the soil of France substitutes for the products of the 
East and West Indies, There was, when they were first seen at work, a shower 
of jests, all in bad enough taste, and that not only on the banks of the Thames, 
but, what was worse, even on those of the Seine. They were inexhaustible. 
Get on without indigo, cochineal, Adrianople red, English white lead—above 
all, cane sugar—impossible! Nay, when the first samples of the marvelous new 
products, which our chemists had invented, came on the market, they were first 
suspected of being fraudulent, and were then overwhelmed with raillery,” 
But the French chemists succeeded, revolutionized the art of dyeing, of metal- 
lurgy, and many other arts, and almost reversed the maxim of their critics and 
mockers, making it read Omnis fert omnia tellus. 
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The complexity of modern manufacturing, like all complexity 
in practical life, requires this intelligence. The resources of the 
old workshop were limited in kind as in extent ; things were 
utterly impossible to it, which are every-day matters in the factory 
which has superseded it, and has replaced its irregular, shiftless 
methods by the regularity of clock-work, the precision of mathe- 
matics, and the careful distribution of all functions. The old 
workman plodded on in a traditional routine, which called for 
little more than a slight cultivation of hand and eye. 

But the modern workman needs a technical education that goes 
down to the why of his work; he cannot, without that, be pre- 
pared for the emergencies that are incident to every complex 
organization. Much of his skill can only be acquired, indeed, at 
the work-bench, and can only be thorough when obtained there. 
But he will be the better and more thorough workman in the pro- 
portion in which he has learnt the science as well as the art of his 
occupation. Especially he will be the more able foreman—a 
position to which every workman should be looking forward— 
when he has mastered the scientific principles which govern the 
operations of which he has taken the oversight. In either posi- 
tion his work will be done all the better because he has an intel- 
ligent interest in it; he will be saved from that ‘‘ work without 
thought’’ which is now known to be the commonest road to 
insanity. 

Education, both general and technical, is needed to make the 
working classes more mobile and adaptable to new methods. In 
almost every department of manufacturing industry, great and 
sudden changes of method take place; old processes and applian- 
ces are rejected, and new substituted sometimes with great rapidity. 
There stands, for instance, in this city, a sugar refinery full of 
idle machinery, not far from new, which its proprietors cannot 
afford to use, and much of which they will eventually sell 
for old iron; and this is not the only refinery in America thus 
thrown out of use. A Scotchman has discovered a way of making 
considerably more sugar out of a gallon of molasses than was 
heretofore possible ; and as the old machinery cannot be adapted 
to the new process, it is thrown idle. Similar changes in the 
manufacturing of candles, in a case known to the writer, threw a 
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nearly new apparatus out of use, and caused heavy loss to its 
owners. Now apart from the serious questions thus raised for the 
capitalist, the transfer of our workmen from one occupation to 
another must be nearly impossible, unless their intelligence be 
such as to enable the transfer. Workmen of a low order of capa- 
city, with only the aptitude of hand and of eye that have been 
acquired at the work-bench, will suffer the more from these 
changes of method, through lack of adaptability. 

We have already indicated the importance of this technical 
education in the case of those workmen who are engaged in 
producing articles which require beauty of form, of color, or 
of design for their perfection, and in which the toil of the 
artisan is wedded to the joy of the artist. Our age lays every 
day more and more stress upon the beautiful; it is continually 
awakening to a more human feeling for it. It is hardly forty 
years since this feeling began to awaken in the English and Amer- 
ican people ; the change was part of a great intellectual and moral 
revolution which began about the third decade of this century, 
and which has made politics, literature and church life fresher 
and less technical, What is called the Oxford movement in the 
Church of England is but one of the many phases which this 
change assumed. The new love of music, the enunciation of new 
principles in art, the slow acceptance of higher maxims in policy, 
the grave concern for the well-being of the millions, and the pro- 
founder appreciation of the significance and value of history, are 
all signs of the revolution in which we live. 

The new love of beauty has not yet become democratic. We 
still look upon the beautiful as a luxury, as something for the rich 
rather than the poor, something to put into a costly picture, or a 
vase of precious materials, and put up for a gazing stock, rather 
than as the right and fitting accompaniment of the common uten- 
sils and appliances of household life. We have a superstition that 
the grace of the Gothic arch becomes a church only, or some rich 
man’s house, which is ‘as grand as a church.’’ But all such 
notions are the survivals of a past age, which is not yet wholly 
past—an age which cared much for use and substance, but little 
for beauty and grace. There is no real antithesis between the 
two things ; as Cardinal Wiseman well reminds us, the elegantly 
shaped earthenware from Greek and Roman kitchens with which 
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we fill our museums and adorn our mantle-pieces, served their 
every-day uses of holding salt, oil or the like, just as well as do 
the ugly pieces of delf that take their places ; and they cost no 
more for being beautiful. We have not had common things 
around us made in beautiful shapes, because we have not cared 
enough about beauty to make the effort—because till recently 
our minds have been dormant on the whole subject; and the 
new revolution has not yet worked its way down to our daily 
life. But our democracy is at last passing out of the Ther- 
sites stage, into that of Pericles, and we have good reason to ex- 
pect a grand era of the fine and industrial arts, which have always 
lived their grandest life when in alliance with each other and with 
freedom. And as ours is, more than any past, the industrial age, 
the natural direction of the new artistic development will be to 
the elevation of industry and the beautifying of its products. 
The manufactures that aim at artistic excellence may fairly be 
expected to make great advances upon anything known in the 
past, and to bring the finest combinations of form and color 
within the reach of all who can compass even the necessaries of 
life. To this end, as Cardinal Wiseman says, the artisan must 
once more become the artist ; and that through the development 
of the working classes themselves to assume this position. For 
all art, worthy of the name, has in every nation been born in the 
workshop, and in such workshops as were also studios; while it 
has been pampered, corrupted and finally destroyed in the 
palaces of nobles and kings. 

What England has been doing in this direction has been pointed 
out; what Germany and France have done does not admit of brief 
description. We may reserve our brevity for the description of 
what has been done in the United States. In 1851, we, of all 
civilized and industrial communities represented in the London 
Exposition, competed with England for the place at the bottom of 
the list, as regards the application of art to manufacture. By 1867 
England had won her way to one of the highest places, but we 
hugged the distinction of inferiority as tenaciously as ever. With 
us artistic culture is still the privilege of the few, while our indus- 
trial rivals are striving to make it the birthright of the many. 
We are fairly beaten, therefore, in that which is our peculiar voca- 
tion as a nation—the turning such privileges into such birthrights. 
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Hence a large part of our work, though equally costly in material 
and excellent in ordinary workmanship, takes rank below the cor- 
responding work of Europe, and the fashion of preferring foreign 
to domestic wares perpetuates itself, and is one of the obstacles to 
ourachieving industrial independence. Were such articles designed 
and made at home with as great an expenditure of artistic skill as 
abroad, and by American workmen, their superior adaptation to 
American tastes would speedily-secure them the market. So much 
is seen from the great success of those articles in whose manufac- 
ture a worthy endeavor has been made to effect this, and indeed, 
the whole history of commerce illustrates this. The adaptation 
of home-made wares to home tastes, and the popular preference 
for them when other things are equal, form a part of that natural 
protection by which Providence fosters home industry. And the 
efforts of English manufacturers to overcome it have been un- 
wearied,and often successful. An English dry-goods firm sent 
instructions to its agents in China to pick up well-dressed China- 
men of different classes on the streets, and buy their clothes off 
their backs to send at once to England as specimens of the class 
of goods that the Chinese wanted. In the same way models of 
all the traditional costumes of the peasants of Europe have been 
secured and imitated in England. This procedure is only possi- 
ble where national tastes are unprogressive and the fashions are 
stereotyped. It would be impossible where a distinctive national 
taste existed in a progressive and intelligent community, and was 
fostered by a national school of industrial art. In such cases the 
line of movement could not be foreseen by the foreign producer 
with sufficient certainty, nor effectively controlled by him. The 
human material for such a school really exists among this ‘‘ prac- 
tical’? people, and in this unpicturesque country. A very con- 
siderable amount of native aptitude for art exists among us, and 
finds no sufficient outlet, because we have no sufficient system to- 
winnow out the really gifted children of our schools and carry for- 
ward their training. As yet this work of art education is every 
body’s business, and is therefore generally nobody’s. When we 
have learnt a little better, and are able to see a little farther, a 
school of ornamental art native to the soil will become possible, 
and will produce work of far more value to us than any that we 
can import from abroad. For it will be the outgrowth of the 
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national spirit, and will therefore react the more powerfully upon 
the national mind, in imparting pleasure and instruction, in pro- 
ducing refinement and elevating thought—just as Rodgers’s statu- 
ettes have done more for us than Thorwaldsen’s Apostles could. 

Students of the great building eras of the past—men of such 
different mental character as Ruskin and Ferguson—tell us 
that this matter of the education of the workingman is of the first 
importance in its bearing on architecture. They tell us that the 
Greek temples and the Gothic cathedrals were produced by arti- 
sans who were also artists—who worked with heart and head as 
well as with the hand, while they hewed the goodly stones of 
those great buildings. And they say that since the workingman 
was reduced to the mere copyist of a design produced in the 
brain of an architect, instead of being himself an architect, there 
has been no true architecture—none that deserves to take rank 
as a work of art—none, therefore, that has any claim to perma- 
nence, or is likely to attain it. They say that this unhappy dis- 
tinction between the two classes must be in great measure re- 
moved, and the artisan must again become an artist, as his 
brethren, the stone masons of Greece and the Middle Ages 
were. 

_Only the high authority of these writers gives us courage to 
make such statements. If they are true, then they are surely of 
the greatest importance to a young country like the United 
States, which is putting vast sums into public and private build- 
ings every year, and expects these to last for centuries. They 
derive some force from what we see every day going on around us, 
in the destruction of buildings which, fifty or a hundred years ago, 
were counted handsome, but have become very eyesores through 
the dissemination of a finer taste on the subject. We know 
already that nothing is so costly or so wasteful as ugly architecture. 
A mechanical and lifeless copy or half-copy of a Doric temple, or 
an Italian palace, or a still uglier, more barn-like building, may 
please the generation that sees it built. But it carries the sen- 
tence of death within itself. The human mind wages ceaseless 
war on ugliness, detecting it by instinct in spite of the sophistry 
of its eulogists, becoming more sensitive to it with every advance 
in culture, and finally abolishing it as an eyesore and a nuisance. 
All work that is not the best of its kind comes into collision with 
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this subtle, leveling force, which is stronger than mortar and 
brick, or stone and cement. 

On the grounds of judgment accessible to us, we incline to im- 
pute the weakness of our architecture and its artificiality—as Rus- 
kin and Ferguson do—to the defective training of the workman 
and his undue subordination, and to look, as they do, upon the 
spread of bet ter ideas among our architects as an insufficient cor- 
rective, so long as this great gulf remains between the two classes. 
And after all, thisis only an extreme case of the general problem of 
the fit education of the working classes, for the same principles 
are applicable, more or less directly, in every other department. 
Artistic beauty is the crown and the flower of all the productive 
work of man, and to make the artisan an artist, to add the joy of 
beauty to the severity of toil, is a problem that meets us on every 
side of industrial life. Only this will lift the life of the workman 
out of its sordidness and wearisomeness, and make it tolerable by 
making it noble. 

Rost. ELLis THOMPson. 





Fig. 1. Lasiurus cinereus—the Hoary Bat. ” 

HREE of the four elements anciently supposed to make up 

the world are peopled with forms of animal life—air, earth 
and water are enlivened with the presence of organized beings, 
denied to fire alone. Fire is simply a mode of motion of material 
particles, too energetic to be compatible with the slower combus- 
tion of like particles which is essential to life: ‘‘salamanders”’ 
endure no higher heat than that of the imagination. Air may 
rightfully claim all animals, since it is required or used by all in 
greater or less quantity ; but, viewed simply as a medium in which 
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animals may move, this claim must be surrendered in favor of a 
fair division with the earth and water, in the possession of animal 
life. In the endless diversity of Nature’s vitalized evolutions, 
there are beings specially fitted for activity upon the earth, in the 
water, and through the air. 

The most complex, specialized, and therefore highest develop- 
ment attained as yet by organized matter, is witnessed in the 
Vertebrata—one of the major groups of the animal kingdom, em- 
bracing all animals which have a back-bone. The Vertebrates are 
divided into several classes (according to the nicest distinctions 
established by recent zodlogists), four of which are universally 
recognized: I refer of course to mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes. The third of these groups acknowledges no bounds: rep- 
tiles pervade the three elements. In past time monstrous Ptero- 
dactyles—the prototypes of mythological dragons—traversed the 
air by means of huge leathery wings ; and to this day some reptiles 
fly by means of a parachute-like expansion of the body. Others 
live in the water, swimming like fishes; yet others run or spring 
upon the land, or creep prone upon the ground, or climb upon 
the trees that mantle the earth’s surface. But mammals, birds, 
and fishes, have each their allotted scene of action, in one of the 
three elements. There are beasts of the field, birds of the air, 
and fishes of the sea. 

Nevertheless, the exceptions by which Nature proves these rules 
are not singular. There are fishes that leave their natural element 
to hover through long flights, sustained by means of wing-like fins; 
there are other fishes that forsake the water for awhile to scramble 
on land and even climb trees. Some birds go down among the 
fishes for their food, never fly, and scarcely manage to crawl a 
little way on land; others—wingless to all purposes, and unable 
to swim withal—are confined in their movements to the earth. 
A large group of mammals—the cetaceans—go down the deep, 
transformed into fish-like shapes, associates of fishes in their own 
element, as their names also used to be in works of natural history. 
These are of cumbrous form, and often unwieldy size; naked, 
without hind limbs, with tail and fore-limbs like fins, and often 
toothless jaws. Others exhibit the reverse modification, in adapta- 
tion to aérial locomotion. Various kinds of quadrupeds are fitted 
for progression through the air, to a limited extent, and after a 
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certain fashion. They protract long leaps, gliding down an in- 
clined plane, by means like those employed by the flying reptiles 
of the present epoch, though they are incapable of long sustained, 
true flight. Such are the Ga/eopithecide, or ‘‘ Flying Lemurs,”’ as 
they are called, though they are not Lemurs at all, but a family o 
the order Jusect#ivora. A more familiar illustration of this same 
kind of imperfect flight is seen in the case of our well-known fly- 
ing squirrel, Scéwropterus volucelia, which belongs to the order 
Rodentia. Representatives of two entirely different orders are 
thus merely modified in essentially the same way, for one special 
purpose. We must carefully distinguish this superficial and com- 
paratively slight modification, imposed alike upon two different 
groups of mammals, from those profound structural changes which 
are required to convert a quadruped into a flying animal. It is 
all the difference between a parachute and a pair of wings. One 
particular group of quadrupeds is perfectly organized for flight by 
means of wings; and the consequent modifications of structure 
are sufficiently pronounced to constitute an order—the order 
Chiroptera. The only truly winged quadrupeds, or flying mam- 
malia, are the bats. 

The time when it might be doubted whether a bat was ‘“‘ a bird 
or an insect,’’ passed when the Cetaceans were reclaimed from 
among the fishes, and the class M/ammad/ia was finally established. 
Like all other mammalia, bats suckle their young; like most of 
them, they are covered with hair, have true socketed teeth of 
special structure, and in all respects agree perfectly in mammalian 
essentials, The wings are an after-thought, so to speak ; yet they 
are such a peculiar equipment that decided changes of various 
parts were necessary in order to fit them on. It is in the sum of 
these changes, A/us the wings themselves, that the order Chir- 
optera subsists. Naturalists stumbled’ over the bats for a long 
while in their attempts at classification. Linnzus, the father of 
much zodlogy still current, placed them next to man and monkeys, 
mainly because they agree in having one pair of mamme, situated 
on the breast. They have been associated with the /nsectivora, 
which include such animals as moles and shrews, on account of 
their numerous small teeth. But the fact is, they constitute an or- 
der apart, the proper position of which in the Mammalian scale 
may be readily indicated. 
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Mammals are separable into three great primary groups: Orni- 
thodelphia, Didelphia and Monodelphia—mainly according to the 
the mode in which the reproductive process is carried out, and 
upon the character of the organs by which this function is per- 
formed. The first and second of these groups are very poorly 
represented at the present time, and confined to limited portions 
of the earth’s surface; the last embraces the great majority of ex- 
isting mammals, inhabiting all the earth, excepting the uttermost 
polar regions, and exhibiting, under minor modifications, an 
ordinary course of reproduction and an ordinary character of the 
organs concerned. These monodelphs again occur under two con- 
ditions of cerebral development. In the higher series, which in- 
cludes, besides man and monkeys, the cetaceans, the hoofed quad- 
rupeds, carnivorous animals, and some others, the cerebrum or 
thinking part of the brain is highly developed, its mass being 
great enough to overlap or entirely cover the other portions; 
and there are, moreover, certain specialties of intimate structure. 
In the other series a different proportion subsists between the 
cerebral and other parts of the brain. The former series is called 
Educabilia, from the high capacity for development of mental 
faculties which its members display. The latter is named Jnedu- 
cabilia, from its lower general average of intelligence. It consists 
of the Chiroptera, or Bats, which are its highest manifestation ; 
of the allied /nsectivora, a large group already mentioned; of 
the Rodentia, the largest and one of the most varied orders of 
Mammalia, and of the Brvfa, arather small groupof highly diver- 
sified mammals, containing the sloths, armadillos, and ant-eaters. 

Bats, therefore, are about midway in the Mammalian scale, 
being the highest one of the lower series of orders. They may be 
characterized, in brief, as ineducable monodelphs, with the fore- 
limbs adapted for flight by the great elongation and wide separa- 
tion of most of the joints, between which is stretched an ample 
membrane, connecting also with the hind limbs, and continuous 
with another membrane, between the hind limbs, which includes 
most or all of the tail; with the teeth of three kinds, incisive, 
canine and molar; and with one pair of pectoral mamme. 
These are the prominent technical characters by which any Bat 
may be distinguished from all other mammals. Bats have another 
specialty of different kind: they are the only completely cos- 
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mopolitan mammals—not that all Bats are found everywhere, 
but that some representatives of the order exist in all parts of the 
world, excepting, as already hinted, the polar extremes, where 
no mammalian life is supported. It is well known that particular 
forms of animal and vegetable life are not scattered broadcast 
upon the earth’s surface, but that each species, and for the most 
part each higher group, has its own limits assigned ; and this lim- 
itation is as much an attribute as.any point of size and shape or 
color can be. Zodlogists have mapped the land areas of earth 
upon considerations deduced from the study of the distribution of 
animals. It is interesting to learn, in this connection, that a con- 
siderable portion of the globe,—namely, certain islands of the 
Pacific,—is untenanted by land mammals, excepting Bats’ alone. 
The universal diffusion of the Chiroptera is probably explained by 
their unusual powers of locomotion, to which watery tracts of 
moderate extent offer no obstacle. ‘The like extensive dispersion 
of the marine mammals may be similarly accounted for. 

Before noticing any particular kinds of Bats, it may be interest- 
ing to examine the wing as a whole, and to see what other modi- 
fications combine to the exceptional result—a winged quadruped. 
The idea of a wing which is gathered from its most familiar exhi- 
bition, in the bird, would be largely faulty in its application to a 
bat’s wing. Both agree in being supported upon a similar frame- 
work, namely, the bones of the fore-limb ; but there the resem- 
blance ends. In the bird, everything tends to consolidate and 
bind together the bones of the limb, and to taper them off at the 
end, by reduction in bulk or total suppression of the terminal 
joints ; the expansive surface for action upon the air results from 
feathers, which are hair of highly developed and complex struc- 
ture. In the Bat, the corresponding expansion consists of the 
skin itself, which is stretched across the enormously lengthened 
and widely separated bones of the hands and fingers. This style of 
wing is unique in the present order of nature. Pterodactyles had 
a similar arrangement, though the membrane was supported 
mainly upon one immensely enlarged finger. The flying lizard 
of our times, Draco volans, has bony rods supporting its ‘‘wings ;’’ 
but these come from the back-bone, not from the fore-limb, and 
are more like the ribs of an umbrella than anything else. In 
the flying opossums, flying lemurs, and flying squirrels, the para- 
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chute is merely a “‘ slack’’ of skin along the sides of the body, 
with little or no special bony support, expanding mechanically 
when the limbs are stretched out. If we attentively examine a 
bat’s wing, we may note the following arrangement of the parts; 
From the shoulder-blade (a) along slender bone pushes out along the 
fore-border ; this is the humerus, or upper arm-bone (4): the angle 
it makes with the succeeding and still longer bone corresponds to 
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Fig. 2. Bones of the wing of several Flying Vertebrates. A. The Bat; B. 
The Mesozoic Bird, Archeopteryx Lithographica; C. The ordinary Bird; 
D. The Pterodactyle. (The references to the individual bones are the same for 
each, as explained in the text.) 


our elbow. The succeeding rod, longer than the first, and ap- 
parently single, consists of two bones consolidated, the ulna(c) 
and radius(@); it represents our forearm. This segment ends 
with a salient forward angle, the wrist ; it consists of six minute 
bones, not visible from the outside (¢). This is surmounted by a 
short thumb, ending in a sharp little hook, in which resides the 
only power of grasping left to this singularly modified limb. All 
the bones beyond this point are those of hand (/) and fingers (8); 
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they are seen as slender-jointed rods radiating across the further 
part of the membrane from front to rear—two of them, by their 
approximation, increasing the stability of the fore-edge of the 
wing, the other two widely divaricating. From the end of the fourth 
finger (of the fifth finger if the thumb be counted, as it should be), 
the membrane stretches away tothe foot. This is only less curious 
than the hand. We note its extremely small size—not half an inch 
long, in a species where the fingers measure three or four inches in 
length—and observe how curiously it is twisted around, so that 
the toes point backward. The toes are five in number, each end- 
ing in a small, sharp claw: the animal reposes hanging head 
downward by these hooks. Between the hind legs a membrane 


Fig. 3. Hind limbs and hairy interfemoral membrane of Common Red 
Bat (Lasiurus noveboracensis). The lines stretching outward indicate the 
wing membranes. (Nat. size.) 
stretches across, embedding the tail ; and from each heel a small 
bony spur projects along the border of the web, increasing its 
strength." 





1The reader is presumed to observe one of our small United States species— 
but the arrangement is essentially the same in all, however it mey differ in 
minor details. 
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Sometimes the interfemoral membrane, as that which stretches 
between the hind legs is called, is naked like the wing membrane; 
in other cases it is furry, like the body. Patches of fur, or furry 
extensions from the body, may cover some portions of the alar 
membrane itself. When naked, the whole membrane, which sur- 
rounds the animal from the shoulder, across the tips of the fingers, 
and past the heel, to the end of the tail, is seen to be a thin, smooth, 
tough, elastic and semi-transparent tissue, the surface of which 
shows lattice-work of numberless lines crossing and recrossing. 
These lines of impression denote elastic fibres embedded between 
the layers of which the membranes consists, serving to shrivel the 
membrane when the wings are folded. The membrane is moreover 
permeated with innumerable minute blood-vessels and nerves—in 
fact, it is a highly sensitive nervous tissue, endowed, as we shall 
see in the sequel, with extraordinary powers as an organ of 
touch. 

Modifications in other parts of the pody, to fit it for aérial loco- 
motion, should not be overlooked. The whole skeleton is remark- 
able for its lightness and slenderness: all the bones together of 
the common Brown Bat weigh but ten or twelve grains. The 
breast-bone is large and strong, as the basis of action of the pow- 
erful muscles—the pectorales—which move the wings. The collar- 
bones are large, serving to keep the shoulders well apart; the 
shoulder-blades are expansive, for the attachment of their proper 
muscles. The back-bone is a slender column; the pelvis and 

hinder limbs are comparatively small 
and weak. The skull, on the con- 
trary, is rather large and massive. 
There is a complete dentelure of 
thirty to thirty-eight teeth, of three 
kinds. The digestive system, in the 
insectivorous Bats, which constitute 
the bulk of the order, is simple, the 

Fig. 4. Skull of Brown Bat (Ves- intestine being short — less than 
pertilio subulatus). Enlarged. twice the length of the body— 
and often lacking a coecum. The nervous system is highly devel- 
oped, the sense of touch and hearing, in particular, being brought 
to an exquisite state of perfection. The ears are large and 
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complex, not only within, where the sense of hearing resides, but 
also in the outer parts, especially in the insectivorous species. Be- 
sides the ordinary conch or auricle, 

there is a special development of a 

part, rudimentary in most animals, 

called the tragus—a membranestand- 

ing upright in the hollow of the ear. 

The function of this peculiar growth 

can be only surmised; it may act 

as a valve to guard against entrance Figs. 5,6. Ears of two dificrent kinds 
of foreign substances, or to prevent of Bats, showing the éragus. En- 
a volume of sound gathered by the _ larged. 

large auricle from impinging too forcibly upon the parts within, 
as one author has said; or, again, it may have an opposite 
effect, since it partially converts the auricle into a funnel-shaped 
orifice, like the mouth of a speaking-trumpet, serving to catch 
and convey into the ear sounds too faint to be gathered by 
the auricle alone. 

Before leaving the subject of sense organs, I must not fail to 
allude to the singular appendages of the snout of many Bats, which 
are called on this account ‘‘ Leaf-nosed’’ and ‘‘ Horse-shoe.”’ 
These are a curious outgrowth of the skin, simple and leaf-like, or 
pleated in a complicated manner. It is reasonably surmised that 
these structures have no connection with the olfactory sense, since 
they are separate from the lining membrane of the nasal cavities: 
they are more probably organs of touch. The tactile sense, how- 
ever, is believed to reside chiefly in the wing membranes, the sen- 
sitiveness of which is so great that conditions of the air which 
impinge upon them during flight are felt with sufficient distinct- 
ness to enable the animals to avoid unseen obstacles. This is 
considered to have been established by the famous experiment of 
Spallanzani, who found that a bat with its eyes put out readily 
shunned such slight obstacles as silken threads stretched in its 
way. But since thousands of nervous papilla have been shown by 
another distinguished anatomist in the skin of a mouse’s ear, it 
may be reasonably inquired how much of this exquisite sense—a 
sense that feels objects through the medium of air without actual 
contact, and is in this like hearing—really resides in the ear, with 
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its expansive delicately-membranous auricle, and with its tragus 
attached like one prong of a tuning-fork. 

The nose-leaf just mentioned brings up a matter not to be 
longer delayed: the classification of the Bats, in which this organ 
plays a part. Precisely as we found the position of the order 
among the Mammalia, may the position of the families and genera 
within the order be determined according to nature. Bats are 
readily separable into two sub-orders, according to the nature of 
the food, and corresponding modifications’ impressed upon the 
structure. One of these is a small group (in number of species) 
confined to certain parts of the Old World. The species com- 
posing it, very improperly called ‘‘ Zing Foxes,’’ are frugivorous, 
and present many peculiarities of external and internal form. All 
the remaining species, widely distributed over the earth, are 
flesh-eaters—they feed upon insects and other small animals. 
Among these carnivorous Bats three groups of lesser value by one 

grade are found. The famous 
Vampyres of South America, 
stories of whose blood-sucking 
propensity, however widely ex- 
aggerated, have a basis of fact, 
constitute one smali group, ap- 
propriately called Hematophi- 
lina, or lovers of blood. The 
Bats with nasal appendages con- 
stitute a second group of the 

Fig. 7. A leaf-nosed Bat (A/acrotus Same grade; they are named 
sp.) Nat. Size Histiophora, or standard-bearers- 
The remainder of the carnivorous series, without such excrescences, 
are collectively distinguished as Gymnorhina, or Naked-nosed 
Bats. The blood-lovers are represented by a single family; the 
other two groups contain each several families, not necessarily to 
be enumerated here. The Naked-nosed Bats are the most gen- 
eralized type, most widely distributed ; and they are represented 
most numerously in species. With the exception of a single 
species of Leaf-nosed Bat, found on our southern border, all the 
United States species belong to the Gymanorhina. 

Notwithstanding the diligence with which the Bats have been 
studied of late years, resulting in a fair knowledge of their struc- 
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ture and relationship, very much remains to be learned of their 
vitaleconomy. As every one knows, they are nocturnal and cre- 
puscular creatures, passing the daytime sequestered in nooks and 
crannies about buildings, in caves and fissures of rocks, and in 
hollow trees. In favorite resorts they sometimes gather by thou- 
sands, to issue forth in streams in the dusk to forage for their in- 
sect food. They are not wholly inactive during the day, though 
this is their period of repose; for in places where they most 
abound, their scratching and squeaking is incessantly heard. 
They rest by clinging to some support with the hooks of the 
hands, or suspend themselves head downward by the claws of the 
hind feet. We are all familiar with their rapid, flickering and 
perfectly noiseless flight; the power of instantaneously arresting 
or changing the direction of their course is required for the cap- 
ture of their minute and active prey. Bats walk but little; en- 
cumbered with wings, the gait is slow and apparently toilsome— 
a clumsy creeping, in the strongest contrast to the lightness, ease 
and grace of their movements on the wing. Contrary to a preva- 
lent impression, bats flying at night are not attracted towards a 
light. They very frequently enter our apartments on warm sum- 
mer evenings when the windows are left open; but this is either 
pure accident, or their heedlessness in the pursuit of winged in- 
sects that seek the light. 

The Bats which inhabit North America have of late been inves- 
tigated by Professor Harrison Allen, of Philadelphia, to whose 
able memoir we owe much of the precision lately gained in our 
knowledge of the interesting group—one difficult to study on ac- 
count of the secluded and in fact veiled habits of the species 
which compose it. Dr. Allen’s monograph opens with some gen- 
eral remarks, a part of which may be appropriately transcribed in 
the present connection : 

“Among the numerous agents which Nature employs for restrict- 
ing the excessive increase of the insect world, the Bats hold a con- 
spicuous position. Eminently adapted to an animal regimen, 
the vast majority of these animals are exclusively insectivorous. 
Mosquitoes, gnats, moths, and even the heavily-mailed nocturnal 
Coleoptera, fall victims in large numbers to their voracious appe- 

In this respect they hold a decided relationship to 
certain birds, and it is interesting to observe how, under different 
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circumstances, these widely separated animals serve to the same 
end. The functions which the latter perform during the day, 
the former assume in the evening. The latter prey upon the diur- 
nal insects, while the former feed exclusively upon the crepuscular 
and nocturnal kinds. The disappearance of the birds of day isa 
signal for the advent of the dusky host, which, as it were, tempo- 
rarily relieve from duty their more brilliant rivals in guarding the 
interests of Nature. But, while thus connected with birds in their 
position in the world’s economy, bats have none of that grace of 
form, or beauty of coloring, so characteristic of the others, 
Their bodies are clumsy and repulsive; their hues are dull 
and unattractive—nor can the eye dwell with pleasure upon 
their grotesque and awkward motions. This aversion is height- 
ened by the associations of the time and place of their daily ap- 
pearance. Attendant as they are upon the quiet hours of twilight, 
when the thickening gloom is conducive to the development of 
superstitious feelings, bats have always been associated with ideas 
of the horrible and the unknown. In olden times, when the 
imagination of the people exceeded the accuracy of their observa- 
tions, it was one of the numerous monsters inhabiting their cav- 
erns and forests. It has done service in many a legend; its bite 
was fatal; it was the emblem of haunted houses; its wings bore 
up the dragon slain by St. George. It is easy to trace from this 
early impression the permanent position of the bat, as an emblem 
of the repulsive, held in letters and arts. It is mentioned in the 
book of Leviticus asone of the unclean things. Its image is rudely 
carved upon the tombs of the ancient Egyptians. The Greeks 
consecrated it to Prosperine. It is part of the infernal potion of 
the witches in Macbeth, while Ariel employs it in his erratic 
flights. In art, its wings have entered largely into the creation of 
those composite horrors, evil spirits; nor have modern artists es- 
caped from the absurdity of encumbering the Satan of Holy Writ 
with like appendages ..++.eTo this fancy of the ancients of 
placing the wings of a bat upon the demons is happily opposed 
the sweet conceit of the poets in adorning the figures of angels 
and cherubim with the wings of birds. The wing of a bat is som- 
ber and angular; that of a bird is of delicate hues and replete 
with curves. It is therefore poetic justice’ to have the one become 
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an emblem of the infernal, as the other is the expression of a 
heavenly form.”’ 

If visible organs of flight must be affixed to the impersonations 
of disembodied spirits, neither the justice nor the taste of such 
special selections may be denied. But is not the gross material- 
ism equally barbarous and inartistic in both cases? The presence 
of four anterior limbs has no realization in nature; the conception 
is a figment of the imagination, like the Chimzra and Hydra, and 
the figurative expression of such monstrosity is necessarily inar- 
tistic. The offense against good taste would be far less, were the 
limbs represented as transformed into wings. But why this 
material form at all, in rendering an ideal? The appeal to the 
esthetic sense would be far stronger and more perfect, were spirits 
both of upper and nether regions to fly by unseen and incompre- 
hensible agency, instead of adopting the visible material means 
employed by lower animals—particularly since the spirits must, it 
seems, retain one pair of limbs for the embrace, in malice or in 
benevolence, of mortals. 


Fig. 8. Great-eared Bat, (Plecotus macrotis). Nat. Size. 


. Note.—The illustrations of this article are taken with permission from Dr. 
Allen’s memoir, above cited.—Ep. 


E. Coves, M. D. 
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THE ANCIENT CITY.’ 


The purpose of M. de Coulanges is to explain certain peculiar, 
and, to modern students of ancient history, obscure features of 
the social, jural, and political institutions of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, In order to do this he finds it necessary to carry the in- 
quiry back as far as possible in the history of these institutions, and 
to examine them with the best light which can be obtained in the 
successive stages of their growth ; for they are not the establish- 
ment of any one age, but are the product of a long series of ages, 
at every point in which the past has served as a model after which 
the present has been fashioned. M. de Coulanges, therefore, be- 
gins his labors with a study of prehistoric times. Collecting such 
scattered indicia as are afforded by the study of language, of old 
religious rites, and fragments of ancient law, he has attempted to 
thread the course of history back to a remote period, without as- 
signable date, when there were as yet neither Greeks nor Romans 
but only Aryans, and to reconstruct, as a basis for his subsequent 
work, the most ancient form of Aryan society, to ascertain the 
principle of its organization and the nature and import of its sim- 
ple customs. 

The conclusions to which this examination has led M. de Coulan- 
ges are quite new in many respects, and in some important points 
at variance with views which are now generally accepted by stu- 
dents of primitive culture. It is, therefore, of this portion of his 
work that we wish particularly to speak. We must first, however, 
remark parenthetically, that, after the true French manner, he has 
ignored completely the existence of any colaborers in this field of 
inquiry, and has, in this sense, made it entirely his own. No one 
would surmise from a perusal of his pages that Roman history had 
received any attention since the days of Montesquieu—who, if we 
remember rightly, is the only modern writer to whom he has al- 
luded by name—much less that the more comprehensive subject 
of primitive culture had lately been taken up by such men as 





1The Ancient City: a study on the Religion, Laws, and Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. By Fustel de Coulanges. Translated from the latest French 
edition by Willard Small. Post 8vo. Pp. 529. Price, $2.50. 1875. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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Klemm, Tylor, Lubbock, and McLennan. This complete isola- 
tion of the work before us will mar its interest for the greater 
number of readers, who would be glad to meet occasionally with 
some evidence that its author is at least acquainted with the views 
of others who have gone over the same ground, even if he finds 
reason to dissent from them. 

The earliest social organization, in the opinéon not only of M. 
de Coulanges, but of students of primitive times generally, was 
the family: primitive government was patriarchal. That such a 
state of society primarily existed within the Semitic race, is known 
on the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and that it also existed 
anciently within the Aryan race, is rendered hardly less certain 
by a comparison of the Aryan languages, which reveals the fact 
that terms of a domestic import belong usually to the oldest stock 
of words—that, in particular, the series of names, father, mother, 
brother, sister, rans with only an occasional break through the 
entire group. What was the bond which held this little community 
together, what was the principle of its organization? In the 
opinion of M. de Coulanges it was an ancient belief. The primi- 
tive Aryan family was a religious organization. The tie which 
bound together each little association, and kept it distinct from 
all other similar associations, was not so much natural affection 
among its members as it was a community of religious rites. The 
religion of the primitive family, however, differed essentially from 
that of fater times when men offered sacrifice in temples to Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Apollo. It was older than this religion, which com- 
parative mythology has shown to have sprung from an original 
worship of the powers of nature ; it was entirely a domestic wor- 
ship; none but members of the same family could take part in it; 
the father, as head of the family, was its priest, and its gods were 
simply deceased ancestors. 

A picture of the ancient family, in the routine of its ordinary 
life, is thus sketched by M. de Coulanges: 

‘If we transport ourselves in thought to those ancient gener- 
ations of men, we find in each house an altar, and around this 
altar the family assembled. The family meets every morning to 
address its first prayers to the sacred fire, and in the evening to 
invoke it for the last time. In the course of the day the members 
are once more assembled near the fire for the meal, of which they 
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partake piously after prayer and libation. In all these religious 
acts, hymns, which their fathers have handed down, are sung in 
common by the family. 

‘Outside the house, near at hand, in a neighboring field, there 
is a tomb—the second home of this family. There several gener- 
ations of ancestors repose together; death has not separated 
them. They remain grouped in this second existence, and con- 
tinue to form an indissoluble family. 

‘* Between the living and the dead part of the family there is 
only this distance of a few steps which separates the house from 
the tomb. On certain days, which are determined for each one 
by his domestic religion, the living assemble near their ancestors ; 
they offer them the funeral meal, pour out milk and wine to them, 
lay out cakes and fruits, or burn the flesh of a victim to them. In 
exchange for these offerings they ask protection ; they call these 
ancestors their gods, and ask them to render the fields fertile, the 
house prosperous and their hearts virtuous.’’ 

This religion of the tomb M. de Coulanges regards as probably 
more ancient in its origin, certainly more potent over the conduct 
of the early Aryans, than that religion which had for its objects 
of adoration the sun, the heavens, the winds, etc., and he con- 
ceives it to have been the natural outgrowth of the first crude 
notions of a future life. There are are no indications of a time 
when the Aryans did not believe in the immortality of the soul. 
But the earliest idea of an existence after death was very different 
from what it became in subsequent ages. The most ancient gen- 
erations had no conception of a distinct realm of the dead, a 
region remote from earth, either a Hades or a Heaven; nor was 
the doctrine of metempsychosis the primitive belief even of the 
Aryans of the East. In early times it was believed that in the 
second existence the soul remained associated with the body; 
born together, they were not separated by death, and were buried 
together in the same tomb. All the funeral rites of the ancients 
attest this belief. The practice of depositing offerings in the 
grave—food, clothing and utensils—is unintelligible unless we as- 
sume that the friends of the dead man believed that he still lived 
under the ground, and had need of these things. The funeral 
repasts, which on stated occasions were celebrated at the tomb, 
are additional evidence of the belief that a living being rested 
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there. This ceremony was most scrupulously performed by the 
ancients, and continued unchanged down to the time of Virgil 
and Ovid, who have left us a description of it as it was still prac- 
ticed in their day. According to these writers, the tomb was 
surrounded with wreaths of grasses and flowers, and cakes, fruits, 
and flowers were placed upon it; milk, wine, and sometimes 
the blood of a victim, were added. This custom was some- 
thing more than an act of commemoration, or a mere tribute of 
respect to the dead. It was, at least in the earliest times, a sol- 
emn ceremony, upon the due performance of which depended 
the repose and happiness of the occupants of the tomb. A spirit 
that received duly the offering of food and milk, or wine, was a 
contented spirit, and acted as a benevolent and protecting di- 
vinity in the family; this was the Roman Zar. A spirit that 
through neglect was deprived of the required nourishment became 
a /arva, a malignant demon. Unable itself to rest, it vented its 
spite in inflicting evils upon the living. This was the belief; 
hence the paramount importance attached by the ancients to the 
regular performance of the ceremonies of the tomb. 

This primitive religion had nearly disappeared in the historical 
times of Greece and Rome, and had been subordinated to a new 
faith which adored celestial gods, but not until it had stamped its 
ineffaceable mark upon the whole constitution of society. One 
of the most stringent requirements of the worship of ancestors was, 
that the ceremony should be performed by a member of the family. 
The manes could not receive food from astranger’s hands. Even 
the presence of a stranger disturbed the rites, and hence he was 
always religiously excluded from the ceremony. The perpetuation 
of the family became therefore a most solemn obligation. Aman 
who neglected to raise children periled not only his own future 
happiness but that of a long line of ancestors, since he left the 
worship of the tomb unprovided for. This consideration will ex- 
plain the stringent laws which existed in several of the Greek and 
Roman states against celibacy. It also affords a complete solution 
of the prevalence among the Greeks and Romans of the custom of 
adoption, since an expedient must very early have been sought to 
meet those cases where a failure to raise a son threatened the ex- 
tinction of the family worship. M. de Coulanges believes, further- 
more, that the marriage ceremonial—at least that most solemn and 
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binding form of marriage known among the Romans as confarreatio 
—was of the nature of an initiation, by which the bride, having for- 
mally renounced the worship of her own family, was inducted into 
that of the husband. We have not space, however, to follow him 
in this discussion, nor to show how he interprets by means of this 
same family worship other distinctive features of the Greek and 
Roman bodies politic—such as the idea of property in land, the 
laws of inheritance, the absolute power of the father over all the 
members of his household. Much less can we attempt to outline 
his theory of the mode of growth of ‘ the ancient city,’’—to show 
how the family enlarged to the gews, and the gens to the ¢ribe; 
and how out of a union of the ¢zbes arose the state. In order 
to understand how the theory of this gradual evolution is made 
to account for the institutions under study, one must read the 
book itself; and we will add that it is a book which will repay 
reading carefully, although we apprehend few readers will be able 
at every point to give unqualified assent to its author’s views. 

But since he has laid unusual stress upon the worship of the 
manes, has in fact based upon it his entire system of ancient his- 
tory, we shall inquire a moment whether he has not exaggerated 
the importance of this worship. No one has overlooked the fact 
that among the ancients, as among tribes low in culture at the 
present day, there were practiced certain rites of sepulture which 
constituted in some sort a worship of the dead, but M. de Cou. 
langes has been the first to elevate this religion to a place of the 
first rank as the faith of faiths in primitive times. 

The first consideration which must cast distrust upon his con- 
clusions respecting the character of primitive religion is, that he 
has restricted his inquiries to a too narrow field. Rites of sepul- 
ture, of one kind or another, are or have been practiced univers- 
ally ; the belief in the existence of spirits is likewise universal, and 
so, too, is a belief in the divinity of certain natural objects, espe- 
cially the sun and moon, while all barbarous nations have a my- 
thology which is based, as is now fully proved, upon a worship of 
the mysterious powers of nature. Any one who would discover 
the character of primitive religion, who would learn how the re- 
ligious sentiment became developed, should study all these data 
carefully. But M. de Coulanges not only has not done this, but 
he has not even taken under his survey the whole Aryan race. He 
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has confined himself to three branches only—the Greek, Roman, 
and Hindu. Again, the reader cannot fail to be struck with the 
fact that all his illustrations of the character of ancestor-worship 
among the Hindus are extracted from the Laws of Manu, a very 
old work, no doubt, still not the oldest exponent of the Aryan 
religion. The Rig-Veda is universally admitted to be older than 
the so-called Laws of Manu, and the picture of Aryan religion 
presented by the Rig-Veda is quite different from that painted by 
M. de Coulanges, The worship is, it is true, a domestic worship, 
but it is in no sense a ceremonial of the tomb. Its gods are not 
the spirits of dead forefathers, but they are easily recognized per- 
sonifications of natural objects. Agwi (ignis), fire, holds a con- 
spicuous place ; /zdra, the highest god, was apparently a personi- 
fication of the heavens, although the meaning of the name is not 
clear. Less prominent than these are Varuna ( oipavéc), the 
god of night; Vayu, the wind ; Surya, the sun ; Soma, the moon, 
and so on to the end of the list. It was to these gods that the 
Aryans of the Vedic times sang hymns, and offered prayers for 
health, long life, riches, or victory over ir enemies. 

It is true M. de Coulanges does not te this worship was 
very old. ‘* We can easily believe,’’ he says, ‘*that the first rudi- 
ments of this religion are very ancient, though not so old, per- 
haps, as the worship of ancestors. But asit corresponds with more 
general and higher conceptions, it required more time to become 
fixed into a precise doctrine.’’ If he means by this that it took a 
long time for the Aryan to arrive at the conception of personal 
celestial deities, such as dwelt on Olympus, and a still longer 
time to reach the higher generalization of a single divine power, 
such as we find it in ancient philosophy, we agrée with him ; but 
we are at loss to understand with what high conception the adora- 
tion of ‘natural objects corresponds. The very essence of this 
worship was that men could form no conception of what these 
objects were. They perceived that the sun dispelled the darkness 
of night, and reawakened life upon the earth, and therefore 
they adored the sun—as a god, if we will, but to them it 
was only a mysterious, an incomprehensible thing. They per- 
ceived that the tempest spread devastation around them, and 
therefore they trembled before it, and sought to bribe it with 
gifts to do them no harm. Such objects were not deities to the 
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primitive man, in the sense which we attach to the word, but their 
contemplation impressed him deeply with the truth that he was 
not himself the lord of the universe. 

If this religion has not an equal antiquity, and was not equally 
potent anciently with the worship of the dead,’M. de Coulanges 
should explain the prominence which is given to it in the Vedas, 
and this he has not attempted to do. 

But the most telling fact against his theory can be taken from 
his own pages. By the side of the funeral ceremonial in the 
ancient family he observes the cult of the sacred fire. It therefore 
becomes necessary for him in the support of his theory to connect 
these two worships together; and the manner in which he has done 
this betrays a gaucherie which is little indicative of profound 
philosophical acumen. 

‘‘In the house of every Greek and Roman,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ was 
an altar; on this altar there had always to be a small quantity of 
ashes, and a few lighted coals. It was a sacred obligation for the 
master of every house to keep this fire up night and day. Woe 
to the house whergg@#it was extinguished. Every evening they 
covered the coals : a to prevent them from being entirely 
consumed. In the morning the first care was to revive this fire 
with a few twigs. The fire ceased to glow upon the altar only 
when the entire family had perished; an extinguished hearth, an 
extinguished family, were synonymous expressions among the 
ancients.’”’ 

He adds, ‘‘It is evident that this usage of keeping fire always 
upon an altar was connected with an ancient belief.’’ We should 
not have put this so. Say, rather—it is evident that this usage 
was a very ancient one. This is all that need be said of it. 
Without doubt, the custom of keeping a fire burning continually 
on an altar had become among the Greeks, Romans and Hindus a 
religious observance; so it had among the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. But it by no means follows that it was such from the 
first, and that its origin is to be traced to any recondite prin- 
ciple of religion. In these days of lucifer matches it is a very 
simple matter to obtain fire whenever occasion may require. It 
was only a little more difficult in the days of the tinder-box and 
flint. But as we go back towards primitive times we find the 
means employed for obtaining this necessary element more rude 
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and laborious, and the inducement greater to take especial care 
that a fire once lighted shall not go out. Herrera tells us of the 
natives of Hayti that, whenever they traveled to any great dis- 
tance, they always carried with them lighted firebrands, which 
they were careful to keep aglow by occasionally blowing upon 
them, and similar expedients for preserving fire are to be observed 
among all rude tribes. When we note such facts as these and 
reflect, further, that fire is one of the natural objects which have 
universally been ‘‘deified,’’ it is surely not difficult to understand 
how its worship should finally have assumed the shape in which 
we discover it among the more cultured nations of antiquity. But 
the simple explanation here indicated does not suit the purpose of 
M. de Coulanges, or perhaps from looking in the wrong direction 
he has failed to discover it, and he has therefore suggested another, 
as follows: } 

‘‘The grammarian Servius, who was very learned in Greek and 
Roman antiquities (which were studied much more in his time 
than in the time of Cicero), says it was a very ancient usage to 
bury the dead in the houses; and he adds, ‘As the result of this 
custom, they honor the Lares and Penates in their houses.’ This 
expression establishes clearly an ancient relation between the 
worship of the dead and the hearth-fire. We may suppose, there- 
fore, that the domestic fire was tn the beginning only the symbol of 
the worship of the dead ; that under the stone of the hearth an ances- 
tor reposed; that the fire was lighted there to honor him, and that 
this fire seemed to preserve life in him, or represented his soul as 
always vigtlant.”’ 

He hastens to add, ‘‘ This is mere conjecture, and we have no 
proof of it.”’ Certainly not; no proof whatever, and one who 
could make this conjecture, has profited little by the light thrown 
by modern research on the origin of symbols. Yet from this 
point forward he proceeds as if it were an established fact that the 
worship of fire and the worship of the dead were identically the 
same cult. It is not to be denied that the sacred hearth-fire be- 
came finally a symbol of home as well as did the penates, the 
household gods. But this is very different from saying that they 
were the same thing. The worship of fire was, on the contrary, a 
portion of that nature-worship which M. de Coulanges has 
attempted to ignore almost wholly; he has failed to adduce evi- 
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dence that it was connected, except incidentally, with the worship 
of the dead. 

By weakening the basis of his system, however, we do not 
destroy his whole work. There are several features of ancient law 
and government which he has explained well. But the symmetry 
of his work is gone. There are large portions, constructed by a 
forced interpretation of data, which separate from it and fall away. 
In fact, its very symmetry and perfectness render it suspicious. It 
looks too much like a work of art to be an exact counterpart of 
nature. It is a theory only, and a theory, too, which rests upon 
an exceedingly narrow basis; and, on the whole, although it is a 
work which students of primitive culture will do well not to 
neglect, we do not believe that it is destined to effect a revolution 
in the study of ancient history. ‘ 











LAURENT’S HISTORY OF HUMANITY. 


NE of the most extraordinary instances of perseverance in the 
midst of religious persecution on the one hand and of al- 
most equally intolerable indifference on the other, is that of Mr. 
F. Laurent, who has recently completed his voluminous work in 
eighteen volumes. It began in 1855 as a History of International 
Law ; then, at the endof the fifth volume, it took for general title, 
‘«Studies of the History of Humanity,”’ and the successive sub-ti- 
tles were, The Papacy and the Empire, Feudalism and the Church, 
The Reformation, The Wars of Religion, The Wars of Nationali- 
ties, Royalism, Philosophy of the 18th Century, the French Revo- 
lution, The Empire, The Religious Reaction, The Religion of the 
Future, with an eighteenth and concluding volume, published in 
1870, The Philosophy of History. During all this time Laurent was 
the recognized head of the liberals in the University of Ghent, and 
he was pursued relentlessly by the Ultramontane Catholics, headed 
by the Archbishop of Ghent, and he was obliged to print his book 
in Ghent, in Leipsic and in Paris; but it has never had the sort of 
public recognition it deserves. 
In the meantime, the author has obtained a much greater repu- 
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tation, and in a much more agreeable way, by means of the violent 
abuse heaped upon him by the Bishops in Belgium, for this very 
book, and by means of the open and avowed hostility shown to 
him by the Belgian government. ‘The author has remained true 
to himself, as was to be expected from a man who has made so 
great a sacrifice for his science and for his conscience. On the 
one hand he keeps on quietly in the simple scientific course of his 
researches and reflections ; he does not allow himself to be moved 
by the angry passions of the day, nor does he give way an inch in 
the pursuit of his great purpose, the development of the unity of 
the history of mankind. 

With exception of the preface, there is not in the whole book 
the least trace of falling away from the grand scheme (perhaps 
only too grand) which, like a powerful reasoner, he first laid out 
for himself. The hostility of the church to his person has not led 
Mr. Laurent to belittle the high purpose of civilization that was 
entrusted to the Papacy in the Middle Ages; nay, in some par- 
ticulars he speaks both often and sharply of certain Protestant 
errors. The Papacy is, in his yiew, of great importance as a 
means of civilization and of union, and he recognizes gratefully 
and admiringly this form of its development of the human race, 
just so long as it belongs to it. 

But, on the other hand, he remains equally firm in his views as 
they have been more than once before expressed by him, that 
Christianity is not the last religion, but that its influence and effort 
in the world at large are only an aid to some future higher and 
more united development of humanity. Wherever he finds the 
Church, or at least the priests in wrong paths, he exposes merci-- 
lessly their faults, and shows no trace of a pious belief in “ direct 
succession,’’ and ‘‘ His Holiness.’’ He sees in the course of hu- 
man affairs a power above, and is more hearty in this recognition 
than is many a son of holy mother church ; but this power is in his 
view no Christian, no Jewish, no Mohammedan, but higher still, 
world-historical and truly godlike. Each of us will have an opin- 
ion of his own in these matters, and the church cannot, indeed, 
recognize Mr. Laurent as one of her ‘‘faithful’’ flock ; but every 
unprejudiced man must recognize the fact that this scholar has 
pursued his task with deep earnestness and rare conscientiousness, 
and that in his whole work there is no trace of frivolity or god- 
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lessness. It is a poor means of underrating him, the contemp- 
tuous mention of some pretended errors ; the man, as such, stands 
in intellect on a height that is far beyond the ken of those who have 
thus striven to pull himdown. Laurent is no Catholic, still less a 
Protestant, and most people would deny that he is even a Christian, 

The volume which excited most comment is ‘‘ The Barbarians 
and the Catholic Church,’”’ but it is by no means exhaustive of 
these subjects. 

It has four main divisions: rst, a description of the effect of the 
incursion of the Barbarians on the Roman Empire, especially in 
Gaul and the neighboring countries ; 2d, an analysis of the mis- 
sion of the Papacy in the Middle Ages ; 3d, a description of the 
Mohammedan faith, its morality and its relations to Christianity ; 
and 4th, a short sketch of the Greek empire. 

True, this is not the place for a minute account of what the 
author has said on these four subjects; we must be content with 
the assurance that no one can read this volume without great 
interest and a rich reward. The main ideas developed by it are 
briefly put as follows: The destruction of Roman civilization, or 
more properly speaking, degradation, was indeed a painful, but a 
very necessary measure of providential interposition ; the political 
and moral world that grew out of it, bore within itself the seed of 
division and anarchy, owing to the excess of the German feeling 
of personal independence, and to its organization of the division 
of property ; the Christian church, owing to the rough nature 
and low culture of its clergy, as well as to the want of unity in the 
lay and ecclesiastical aristocracy, was not in condition to perform 
its functions as an instrument of civilization until the Papacy 
arose to be a universal power ; Mohammedanism had, it is true, 
great results on the education and refinement of the world, but 
fell to pieces owing to its innate deficiences ; finally, the Greek 
Empire was a conglomeration of impotence, weakness and cow- 
ardice, yet was of vast service to Europe by means of its con. 
test for a thousand years against Islam, and as a preserver of 
Greek language and literature. 

Of these different divisions, it may be said that the most in- 
structive is the one which treats of the Barbarians, the most com- 
prehensive that on the Papacy, and the one that is too flattering 
to its subject, the chapters on Mohammedanism. 
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In the description of the Barbarians, and the effect of their 
establishment in old Roman provinces, there is something very 
instructive in the views of the author, standing, as he does, on 
French ground ; for he discusses less the individual features of their 
laws than than the social conditions which arose from their colo- 
nization of the countries invaded and conquered by them. 

There is a great difference between the systems adopted by the 
German and French Historians of this event, a difference which 
is founded on their national peculiarities. A German, as is very 
natural, sees only the German element, and he is interested in the 
circumstances of the conquest of the old Roman Provinces, if not 
altogether, at least mainly as they serve to a better understanding 
of the history of his native country; that is, as they are purely 
German facts. A French author, on the contrary, sees in the in- 
vasion of the Barbarians a violent revolution of the original cur- 
rent of French History, and his aim is to discover how much of 
purely Roman, and how much of purely Celtic, remains in spite 
of the Barbarians. The former gives the results of a systematic 
study of the leges barbarorum ; the second a variegated, but much 
less flattering picture, to Germans at least, of his national history. 
Compare for instance, quite independent of mere external form, 
the manner in which Guizot and Waitz have discussed the facts 
and institutions of the Empire of the Franks. True, indeed, the 
French view is very unfavorable to a fair and honest estimate of 
the German nation ; but it is no less true, that the Germans paint 
their ancestors only in bright colors, and give no just idea of the 
overthrow of everything, which they produced in a nation that 
was fallen indeed, but still vastly more civilized than their own, 

Laurent is, indeed, no hater of the Barbarians, but he inclines 
more to the French than to the German view; any discussion of 
them, however, by a man of so much talent and such learning as he 
possesses, completely acquainted too with the German writings on 
the subject, is sure to be very instructive. 

There is no need to be afraid that any German reader will be 
thereby led to unpatriotic sentiments, for the partiality of Ger- 
mans for their half-savage forefathers, is deep set in every vein. 

In the representation of the Papacy as a means of civilization, 
M. Laurent has had, to some extent, predecessors; but some of 
his views, even on this subject, are peculiar and important for 
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more than their originality. Most Protestant writers of Church 
History, as we know, represent the gradual successful advancement 
of the Bishop of Rome to be the head of the whole Latin Church, 
as a conquest gained by help of the Bishops, even the Metropoli- 
tan and especially the National Churches. The volume now 
before us takes another view of this matter. It starts with the 
proposition, that after the conversion of the Barbarians to Christ- 
tianity, the Bishops established an aristocracy made up, not of 
any formal organization, but of men who had the same interests 
and the same stations, and were therefore closely allied in Church 
and State. It was,in the beginning, necessary and useful for the 
process of conversion, and to establish some order, as well as to 
found a power that was able to resist the feeling and the habit of 
individual independence ; but it soon became a horrible sink of 
corruption. In order to free the Church from this evil, (and our 
author describes it at great length,) the Papacy had to take to itself 
a vast extension of power, and providentially it was able to obtain 
it. Every reader will acknowledge that this part of the work is 
bold and attractive, and that it is founded on deep and extensive 
study of the sources of History. 

The reader is less likely to agree with our author’s view of 
Mohammedanism. Setting aside the question whether Islam stands 
on the same footing with Christianity and Buddhism, and is one 
of the religions of the world, and as such is intended to pave the 
way for a gradual growth into universal religious unity, it is not 
possible for us to agree to the very flattering view of the inner 
strength of Mohammed’s doctrine, as it is here given: real moral 
family life, and social as well as civil freedom, are not reconcil- 
able with its tenets; it puts fanaticism and oppression of other 
sects, in the place of reasonable conviction and a benevolent hope 
of the salvation of those who wander in the paths of error ; owing 
to this, it is a source of harshness and one-sidedness ; and quite 
aside from all theological or clearly Christian views, the gradual 
extension of Mohammedanism must be looked upon as a misfor- 
tune for the human race. The author may be right enough in 
saying that the Christians are not entitled to consider theirs as 
the only possible religion that is to unite and civilize the world ; 
but there can be no sort of doubt that of all means of civiliza- 
tion that have yet appeared, this is, relatively speaking, the best, 
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the most truly human and ‘most favorable to intellectual develop- 
ment. If M. Laurent were to point to his own hard fate asa 
proof of the contrary, there might be said to him in reply, that 
first of all, the use made of its power by an officer of the Church 
is not the test of universal Christian morality; and second, that no 
view of the world’s progress as bold as his own, could have grown 
up on any other than Christian soil and Christian cultivation. 

Had he been a Mohammedan, and had he written such a work 
as this on Mohammedan soil, (taking for granted the possibility 
of the thing,) he would hardly have escaped as he has here, with 
a few Pastoral letters, and with being put in the Index Expurgata. 
Had he directed us to the fierce contests that once divided his 
own country, we might answer that the advancement of Christian 
cultivation has put an end to them, while in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, an introduction of unbelief is possible enough, but not an 
increase of mildness nor the advancement of religious toleration. 

Be this as it may, the work now under discussion is a most interest- 
ing addition in the field of science ; and the author deserves thanks 
for the courage with which he has persevered in continuing his 
labors, and the increasing sacrifices he has made to publish it. 
He could only with the greatest pains find a printer, and Belgian 
publishers absolutely refused to undertake its publication. We 
need hardly add that the original object of this work, the History 
of International Law, is not carried any further on in the last, 
than it was in the earlier volumes, but that its development is at 
best postponed to a much later series of volumes. Such as it is, 
here is a work to which a man of extraordinary learning and in- 
dustry, has given a lifetime of labor; and that labor has been 
varied only by a series of conflicts that must forcibly remind 
those who participate in it, as well as all who look on as specta- 
tors, of the change that has passed since the interdicts of the 
Church could either silence its enemies or excite the opposition 
of those under whose banners the contest was waged. 
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“DARWIN ANSWERED.’ 


HIS genial writer has a passion for changing his position in 
space, peculiarly American. It is only a year since we have 
heard him delivering broadsides into all the propositions usually 
considered by scientific men to be unassailable, under the guise of 
a conversation with a citizen of the sun. This time he has chosen 
another method of attack in order to deal with another class of 
thinkers, and he very ingeniously leads us to infer only towards 
the close of the first essay where this is—the insane asylum. 

It is a well-known parliamentary device of a temporary major- 
ity to move a reconsideration of a motion already carried, and 
then to pass it finally, not allowing it to be again raised. These 
tactics Mr. Benson has most skillfully carried out ; and yet so plau- 
sibly is the essay written, so much apparent earnestness does it 
betray, that it is only after having been thoroughly convinced of 
the inherent weakness of the side at which he is indirectly aiming 
that we see light through the plan. In the first place, with a pre- 
vious experience of the contents, the title is a capital satire on 
those ‘‘anonymuncles’’ (as Charles Reade calls them), who are in- 
cessantly demanding the public ear with promises of demonstrat- 
ing the wildest dreams and overthrowing the most steadfast pillars 
of accepted truth. Having read the article through, we thoroughly 
enjoy this keen sally of the title, ‘‘ Darwin answered, or Evolu- 
tion a Myth.’’ In order that the reader may not suspect the 
seriousness of the reviewer, he contrives to open by a pretended 
attack on Herbert Spencer’s inconsistency in observing that men 
seek for a system in nature as if nature had at heart the ‘‘ conve- 
nience of book-making,’’ and immediately launches out into a 
theory of evolution. The satire here is deep but pointed. Those 
magazine philosophers are ridiculed who confound different with 
opposite propositions, by a pretence that the author does not see 
that Spencer referred to those very schemes of existence which 
begin by laying out rigid lines, and end by attempting to arrange 
facts within them. 





1 Philosophic Reviews. Darwin Answered; or, Evolution a Myth. Geome- 
trical Dissertation. Notes on Definitions. By Lawrence S. Benson. New 
York: Jas. S. Burton, 149 Grand Street, 1875. 
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The next capital thrust is made after a few handsome lunges, 
when, after selecting Darwin as more consistent than Spencer, and 
enumerating the headings of his most striking chapters, Mr. Ben- 
son suddenly confronts him with his admitted inability to explain 
the differences of type in the human race, and then represents 
him as hurling every known fact against some other obstinate fact, 
and retreating ‘‘under cover of ignorance’ * * “by asserting 
that there are unknown facts which w/// eventually prove that the 
theory of evolution is true.’’ There is no possible doubt about 
the class here so wittily satirized. Even the most casual reader 
of current literature recognizes this caricature of those who criti- 
cise Darwin without even having read his books, and this aim is 
still more apparent when Darwin is represented as ‘‘ ransacking’’ 
the earth to support his hobby, and finally basing his belief in it 
on the future discovery of unknown facts. We fancy we see a good 
many of this class of critics squirm. 

Straightway he impales another class, that which ‘‘ picks up ”’ 
its information of Darwin’s position, and jumbles objections fairly 
stated and answered by Darwin himself with those of his critics. 
To-hit off this class, he selects at once the most obvious objection, 
and that most thoroughly answered in the ‘‘ Origin,’’ viz: the 
continued existence of lower types. The neat assumption of un- 
sophistication with which he runs this thread out to the conclu- 
sion that everything ought ‘ by this time to have been developed 
into man,’’ is very funny. If we have a criticism to make, it is 
that this is a little too much ‘‘ rubbed in,’’ but its intrinsic fun 
may easily atone for prolixity. 

This object of showing how asinine critics may appear who do 
not read their author, is still further followed up by some ludicro- 
serious observations on selective breeding, and Darwin’s inability 
to use the facts he has collected. Still keeping his face straight, he 
says the theory of evolution according to Darwin ‘‘ can evolve an 
African froma monkey better than a Caucasian from a Mongolian.”’ 
Reverting to the old’ path of putting utterly irrelevant questions 
with the air of posers, he says: ‘‘ Why should there be monstrosity 
and hybridity? Ifthe embryonic state of all organisms be iden- 
tical, why should sterility result from inter-crossing ?’’ etc. 

After a little he caricatures the literary Sergeant Bateses thus: 
“Take the United States; how was it they grew so fast? in less 
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than a century they have outstripped,”’ etc., etc., ‘* and have be- 
come equal to the most powerful,’ etc., etc. * * ‘* But what 
can be said of Canada, Mexico, and neighboring states? Com- 
pared to the United States they are stagnant, asleep,”’ etc., etc. 
* %* «Since the last civil war strangers are now gladly welcome 
* * and the section promises to advance in wealth, population 
and enterprise.’’ This whole page is a capital caricature of the 
advertising kind of magazine writers who, under the title ‘ Dar- 
win answered,’’ or ‘‘ Macaulay proved an iconoclast,’’ etc., end 
their articles with ‘‘ and inthe midst of this luxuriant,”’ etc., etc., 
‘where the air of heaven seems to vie,’’ etc., etc., ‘‘is a neat 
little farm, to be had at a moderate price. Particulars sent for a 
postage stamp, with the address.’’ This breaks the monotony of 
skewering simply comic bunglers, and is very enjoyable, but as 
the latter are more numerous, the attack on them isrenewed * * 
* * ‘the food of vegetables is entirely inorganic substances,”’ 
(pretending never to have heard of carnivorous plants). 

Then Spencer is again chosen as the stake upon which to impale 
Mr. Benson’s imbeciles. He chooses the definition of evolution 
by this sage, ‘‘a change from indefinite, incoherent homogeneity, 
to definite, coherent heterogeneity, through continuous differenti- 
ations and integrations.’’ 

This text is admirably selected for the purpose. One cannot 
repress the mental picture of an ‘‘end man”’ trying this sentence 
for the benefit of ‘‘ Bones’’ at Carncross & Dixey’s. But their 
comments, though funny, would soon pall. It needs a master 
hand to do this business intellectuaily. Well, first we have the 
terms integration and differentiation defined for the Ca/cu/us and 
applied here. Then the intellectual ‘‘Bones’’ of Mr. Benson’s 
fancy objects that by this process form only can be changed, pre- 
tending not to know that form is all that we can know of force ; 
and force and matter are the sole factors of philosophy. A very en- 
tertaining but rather far-fetched joke is introduced here, to the 
effect that if evolution were the division of a mass and the put- 
ting together of the parts afterwards, that this would preclude 
the idea of a big thing being evolved from a small one, since a 
part is less than the whole. And this followed by another, that 
‘*a seed is not homogeneous, and that therefore this theory has no 
application to processes by which beingsexist.’’ Also that evolution 
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“requires diminution of form and is not therefore the process by 
which life is perpetuated.’’ Then as to the adjectives of the defi- 
nition: ‘‘ Homogeneity is more distinct than heterogeneity ; asub- 
stance which is the s¥me throughout is certainly more distinct 
and definite than another substance composed of dissimilar 
parts.”’ 

This, with some more ‘‘objections’’ in the way of nursery word- 
splitting, seems to depart too much from the usual trenchant and 
guarded sarcasm of the author, and descend to common ridicule ; 
but the persistent reader will be rewarded by another piece of 
brilliant satire. Darwin has owned that natural selection must be 
understood in a metaphorical sense, but the apology is not received, 
and “self consciousness is implied to every living creature.’’ * * 
* * Supposing that we have various forms of organisms, then we 
are to suppose ‘‘ the highest wisdom and intelligence’’ in them, 
in order that improved forms may be evolved from them, for they 
must know the relations of things, etc., etc. ‘‘ We know that 
such wisdom can be gained by vast experience only,’’ etc., etc. 
“ Natural and sexual selection mean nothing if not that every 
species is possessed of a peculiar consciousness, as to know that it 
is existing in a transitory form ; and 2” consequence of this know- 
ledge it must copulate with some suitable individual, in order that 
its offspring may develop into some superior form.’’ ‘‘ It is only 
in domestication that breeds improve, and this is brought out by 
experience and judgment.’’ These sentences are intended to 
pillory the drivelling critic ; and while we cannot but applaud 
their success, we feel that the straw man need not have been made 
quite so idiotic. 

Finally we have the religious sentimentalist caricatured. 
“Those who deny a Creator assert that things exist mecessarily 
and necessity implies cause. If there is a cause it must create 
things, and necessarily that which creates is a Creator,” q. e. d. 
Isn’t that good? Furthermore, those who seek the cause of the 
cause are thus answered. ‘‘If the creating cause was caused by 
another cause, the creating cause must have been an effect, and in 
this case it could not be a cause.”’ 

This castigates your Middle-Age-schoolman critic. 

Finally the essay closes with a bonne douche directed against 
the sophomorical critics who fail to appreciate the force of prov- 
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ing too much, by showing the instability of their own theory as 
well as that of their opponents. ‘‘All that is known 7s dut one 
link in the chain of the Universe of existences’’—(except the know- 
ledge of this fact, which must be another)—*‘ and to explain the 
relation of this link, philosophers must know all the past, present 
and future—in other words have Supreme Intelligence.’’ Ergo, 
nothing is certain but the deductions of this little essay, which we 
now leave with many thanks to its author for a powerful, if unusual 
and indirect method of exposing the principal absurdities of 
Darwin’s critics. Barring a few cases where he draws the fatuous- 
ness of the pseudo-objector rather too strong, it is as amusing a 
little article as we have read for a long time. 

We trust Mr. Benson may not destroy its merit by saying that 
he is all the time serious. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY PROTEST OF 1688. 


HE fact that the first protest against slavery proceeded from 
members of the Quaker persuasion, and was passed in a 
Quaker meeting, probably would never have been questioned or 
discussed, had the existence of cotemporaneous testimony fully 
bearing out the general presumption been allowed to have its due 
weight. Such testimony is really found in the oldest Minutes of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The book is kept in the fire- 
proof of the Friends’ Society, at their buildings in Arch street, be- 
low Fourth. Under the year 1688, the following minute is 
entered : 

‘© At a Yearly Meeting held at Burlington, the 5th day of the 
7th month, 1688— 

‘<A paper being here presented by some German Friends, con- 
cerning the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of Buying and Keeping 
of Negroes, it was adjudged not to be so proper for this Meet- 
ing to give a Positive Judgment in the Case, It having so General 
a Relation to many Other Parts, and therefore at present they 
Forbear.”’ 

As this distinct acknowledgment of the authors of the Protest 
as German Friends settles the question beyond doubt and cavil, 
it is considered unnecessary to re-open the argument, and to point 
out the various errors that led to a denial of the fact. O. S. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


PoLITICcS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Charles Nordhoff. New 
York. Harpers, 1875. pp. 259. 8vo. (2d edition in press.) 
This is the title of a volume by Charles Nordhoff, the author 

of several books of western travels, of ‘‘ The Communistic So- 

cieties of the United States,’’ noticed in our April number, and 
for many years one of the editors:of a leading New York news- 
paper. His purpose is to explain in simple language and _ by 
familiar illustrations fitted for the comprehension of boys and 
girls, the meaning and limits of liberty, law, government, and 
human rights, and thus to make intelligible to them the political 
principles on which our system of government in the United 
States is founded. In beginning with the general principles on 
which free government rests, he lays down the ground-work of 
instruction as to the manner in which those principles are applied 
in our own country. The introductory chapters treat of Society, 
of Liberty and the Province of Law, of Government and its pri- 
mary and necessary functions, and of those relating to the inter- 
course, the education and the trade and commerce of the people 
at large, of the usefulness of free government, and then coming 
down more closely to our own, of its different branches and 
especially of its proper distribution, with the functions and duties 
of each of its leading organs. In many particulars we think Mr. 
Nordhoff has done his work very well; and as it was a task that 
has rarely been attempted in the same spirit, it is to be regretted 
that he has been led to assume and lay down as positive truths, 
many political questions which are still at issue; we dissent 
unqualifiedly from his interjection of a strong ‘‘ Free Trade’’ ar- 
gument in a book that is intended for those whose years, or want 
of them rather, must preclude an intelligent consideration or dis- 
cussion of the arguments for and against the particular doctrine 
that makes part of Mr. Nordhoff’s political faith. Still he shows 
that he has read the works of the leading American authority on 
the doctrine of Protection, for he cites and approves Mr. Henry 

C. Carey’s theory or demonstration of the gradual growth and 

settlement of new countries. We too commend very heartily Mr. 

Nordhoff’s explanation of the power and duty of “‘ third parties,”’ 

—after a brief summary of the two leading political parties of the 

country, he says: ‘‘there is, however, in every free state a third 

party, little heard of, without organization, which does not seek 
office, holds no meetings, and owns no banners. It holds the 
balance of power, and it silently decides the elections, and on the 
whole, in the right way. This party is composed of the citizens 
who think for themselves, who look on the strife little moved by 
partisan appeals, and on election day deposit their votes for the 
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man or the policy which, on the whole, appears to them likely to 
best further the good of the State. This party is the terror of 
professional politicians and often their confusion. The larger it is 
in any community, the better will public affairs be managed, for it 
is this party which punishes inefficiency, corruption or mal-adminis- 
tration of any kind, defeats the caucuses and scratches tickets when 
corrupt men are nominated.’’ These are wholesome truths for 
men as well as boys, and indeed the book is likely to be found to 
contain just as much novelty and instruction for thoughtful parents 
as for their children, to serve their needs alike by giving a solid 
foundation for forming sound judgment and honest opinions as to 
matters of national legislation and as to the province of state and 
local reforms. Mr. Nordhoff errs, perhaps, in treating from his 
own stand-point many matters that are as yet open questions, but 
he is clearly right in urging that greater power should be confer- 
red on executive officers, and that the multiplicity of elections 
and of officials chosen by popular vote is an unmitigated evil, to 
which much of our municipal mismanagement is due. 

The habit of newspaper writing, of disjointed thinking and 
hasty composition, is so strong in Mr. Nordhoff, that it comes to 
the surface in the more serious business of authorship in a con- 
nected and completed work. How else can we explain the fol- 
lowing curious phrases in the sections entitled ‘‘ Who vote and 
why,’’ at page 51: ‘‘ Of late there has arisen in this country and 
in England, a vigorous discussion of the propriety of woman suf- 
frage ; at the same time that women have, in far greater numbers 
than ever before, become independent laborers, which ts a caiamity to 
themselves and to society,’’ anon-sequitur and both an illogical and 
an unnecessary conclusion. Even more surprising is the wonderful 
way in which Mr. Nordhoff, in his chapter on commerce, inter- 
jects into his free-trade fallacies this stirring lesson for his youth- 
ful readers: ‘‘ Fix in your mind that commerce is not a swind- 
ling transaction,’ although he follows his own rule by exceptions, 
which are intended to bring home the so-called truths of free- 
trade, in itself and in the men who advocate its introduction in 
this country, the very head and front of corruption at our ports of 
entry, of dishonesty towards our manufacturers, and of ruin and 
poverty to our producers and consumers of all classes. With all 
that Mr. Nordhoff saysabout ‘‘ Diversity of Interests,’’ a neat par- 
aphrase for Free Trade, we take instant issue. In this part of his 
book he is still merely the representative of his old newspaper, one 
of the organs of the Free Trade importers in New York, who seek 
their own profit and aggrandizement at the expense of all the rest 
of the country and of all its real interests and industries. Who 
will prepare a manual for our schools and colleges, giving the rea- 
sons for the faith that we inculcate? The attempt to embody 
within the modest limits of his book the whole wide range of sub- 
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jects that belong to political economy rather than to politics in 
its more popular sense, necessarily brings with it a cursory dis- 
cussion of such important matters as Banking, Currency, Tariff, 
and other subjects that cannot really be so dealt with as to enlighten 
any reader, either boy or man, and the space thus used might 
have been more profitably devoted to a fuller recital of our his- 
torical development. ‘This is done in a mcre satisfactory way in 
“ Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States,’’ of 
which we spoke recently, but if any boy can be found zealous 
enough after mastering that, to want to read more on the sub- 
ject of the government of his country, we are sure that father and 
son could find no better employment than to go together over the 
various subjects discussed in Mr. Nordhoff’s volume. There are 
many matters that would be instructive to all ages, and there are 
others on which the matured experience of the elder would serve 
to supply reasons for questioning and contradicting some of Mr. 
Nordhoff’s dogmatic assertions. But we are sure that all men 
would be the better for accepting his dogma that ‘‘it is your duty 
to act generally with some political party, and to exert your in- 
fluence upon its leaders to induce the nomination of capable and 
honest men for office, and it is your duty, if your party nominates 
a bad man, to vote against him.’’ In the same wholesome spirit 
is the section on Primary Meetings, and it is refreshing to find 
that, even if the experience of New York be included, Mr. Nord- 
hoff still thinks that our party politics are more intelligently, less 
dishonestly, and more honorably conducted than those of Great 
Britain, and that the average of political morality is higher in 
the United States than in any other nation of the world. The ap- 
pendix gives the Articles of Confederation with the date, 1778, 
the Constitution of the United States, with its Fifteen Amend- 
ments, but no dates are supplied, a very serious omission indeed, 
although both the Declaration of Independence and Washington’s 
Farewell Address, which follow, are properly furnished with this 
important addition, and a very complete index, giving catch- 
words of Mr. Nordhoff’s own theories, rather than of the leading 
parts of the book itself. The subdivision into paragraphs is of 
small use in a book that has so many natural subjects of distribu- 
tion, and it consumes space to no advantage. Still, in spite of 
these faults of style and substance, the author’s purpose is excel- 
lent, and he has brought to his task many qualities that make it a 
very valuable addition to our slender stock of political literature, 
and a useful hand-book for old and young ; it is full of suggestions 
and replete with matter that ought to invite to study and reflec- 
tion of political questions, such as too often pass unheeded in the 
hot discussion of men rather than principles. 
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My DanisH Days, with a glance at the History, Traditions and 
Literature of the Old Northern Country. By G. W. Griffin, 
late United States Consul at Copenhagen, Author of ‘‘ Studies 
in Literature,’ etc. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila- 
delphia. 

Some one has said that any man could write an entertaining 
book, if he would set down faithfully all that he saw and heard. 
The volume before us is a proof that there is much truth in the 
saying. It is a series of ‘‘ hurried jottings’’ which contains much 
that is interesting and perhaps even more that is useful. As 
regards the style in which it is written, so far as it can be said to 
have any, it is that of a guide book, interspersed with reflections, 
moral and otherwise. The writer, we should say the compiler, 
seems to have proposed to himself in the first place to put as 
much information as possible in as small a compass, in which 
endeavor he meets with a fair degree of success. But when he 
loses sight of this aim, and undertakes to do some fine writing, 
the result is not happy, and the reader, though convinced that the 
author ‘‘ means well,’’ confesses to himself that the efforts have not 
met with their deserved success. 

Even as a guide book there is much that is objectionable. We 
are told (page 22) that ‘‘the Copenhageners are good livers,” 
and after getting over our doubt as to whether we should not for 
‘‘are’’ read ‘‘ have,’’ we are confounded at learning in the next 
page, that the hotel waiter would not bring to our author eggs, 
‘*the way I wanted them.’’ At page 146 is the statement, ‘I 
had zo¢ been in the room but 2 few moments.”’ 

Describing a statue of Venus by Thorwaldsen, he says ‘‘ Her 
gown, which she had taken off at the request of Paris, is at her 
side,’’ etc., (page 107.) Story, the sculptor, is mentioned as having 
written, ‘‘ such a beautiful and “uthful life of his father :’’ we are 
gratified to learn this ; doubtless Story also would be. Mr. Griffin 
is an admirer of Thorwaldsen, of whom he says: ‘‘ His fame and 
genius are world-wide, and his museum is the Mecca of sculpture. 
Everything from his chisel bears upon it the ineffaceable stamp 
of his genius, and it is prouder than when blue iris bends.’’ What- 
ever this may, or can mean, we humbly confess we do not know ; 
and we are saddened by the reflection that probably we never 
shall. It is ‘‘ one of those things that no fellow can find out.” 

Haste is an insufficient excuse for such shortcomings as these, 
and numerous other like ones. The substance of the book is de- 
serving of a better shape. It opens with a description of Copenha- 
gen and its people, which, though as was remarked, much after 
the manner of a guide book, is entertaining, and very complete. 
He observes that the butter there was the best he ever tasted, 
whence we in this city might conclude that Mr. Griffin is not a 
Philadelphian. The next four chapters are devoted to a detailed 
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account, still @ Za Murray, of the Museums and Picture Galleries 
of Copenhagen, and of Queen Dagmar’s Cross, ‘‘ the oldest en- 
ameled cross in the world,’’ a fac simile of which was presented 
to the Princess Dagmar on her marriage to the Prince of Wales. 
There are sketches of various historical places, personages and 
events, somewhat confused, but still readable, a chapter on the 
early explorations of the Northmen in Iceland and America, one on 
Danish literature, and one on the archeologist George Stephens, 
by birth an Englishman. But the chief interest of the books is 
found in the sketches of Thorwaldsen and Andersen. 

Both these celebrated men achieved fame and fortune by their 
own unaided efforts; both underwent dire adversity. They were 
warm friends, and admired and appreciated each other. It is in- 
teresting to know that Thorwaldsen’s earliest patron, by whose aid 
he took the first step on the road to prosperity, was an English- 
man. From Andersen Thorwaldsen would even accept unfavora- 
ble criticism. Asking his opinion of the costume of his statue of 
Pilate, and receiving a frank avowal of his disapproval, Thor- 
waldsen exclaimed, ‘‘ and that is my opinion too,’’ and dashed 
the model to pieces. The Baroness Stumpe, who was present, re- 
proached Andersen as the cause of the destruction of what would 
have been an immortal work. “It is of no consequence,”’ inter- 
posed the artist ; ‘‘I can very soon make another immortal one.”’ 
Many more like anecdotes Mr. Griffin relates, in a way which at- 
tracts our interest, despite what we must term its uncouthness. 
One merit he may lay claim to, namely, that notwithstanding so 
many demerits, he can entertain his reader well. It is somewhat 
of a shock, though, when engrossed in the narrative of Andersen’s 
life, to read, ‘‘I shall never forget the first visit he paid me’’— 
“the reminded me of one of my early schoolmates with whom 
I used to play leap frog.”’ 

Probably no man ever lived to whom children’s hearts went out 
sO spontaneously, as to Hans Christian Andersen. He knew it, 
and was delighted with it. ‘‘I can have no better friends than 
the children,’’ he said, when the author on one occasion told him 
how, in America, he had been shown to some children as the 
man who knew Andersen, and how they crowded round him to 
hear about the great story-teller. Andersen seems to have felt 
early the consciousness of his powers. ‘‘I will be famous,’’ he 
tells his mother, on the eve of departure for Copenhagen to seek 
his fortune. On this same occasion ‘‘a wise woman’’ prophesied 
that “in honor of him Odense would one day be illuminated.”’ 
The prophecy was literally fulfilled. 

The story of the friendship between Dickens and Andersen, and 
their intercourse on the latter’s visit to England, is well told, and 
the author draws with much discrimination a comparison of their 
relative merits as readers in public. ‘‘ I heard Dickens read, and 
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I was moved to tears, but I knew that the author himself was 
reading the story; but when I heard Andersen read, I did not 
think of the author at all, but wept like a child, unconscious of 
everything around me.’’ In the numerous selections, both of 
prose and verse, from the ‘‘ Venerable Bede’’ to Mrs. Browning, 
with which the book is filled, the author has shown the quality 
which elsewhere he lacks, good taste; and on the whole an intel- 
ligent reader may well bestow a spare hour or two on “ Danish 
Days.”’ 


HIsTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL. D., etc. Pp. xxii. 367. 
tzmo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Exactly why this very special, not to say curious, treatise has 
been admitted into the ‘‘ International Series’’ of scientific man- 
uals, is somewhat hard to say. Such manuals are generally sum- 
maries of the results reached in this or that department of 
scientific research, stated in terms intelligible to general readers, 
and in a form attractive and interesting to the unscientific mind. 
But this treatise takes up one of those border subjects, at once 
polemical and tempting to rhetoric, which are treated commonly 
in secondary treatises, which put forward no claim to systematic 
elaboration. 

The unwary reader may expect that Dr. Draper has here under- 
taken to utter a solemn warning to the large class in modern so- 
ciety, whohave accepted science as their scheme of the universe, 
against rep eating the mistake of those who have persecuted in the 
name of religion. That such a warning is not altogether need- 
less, may be inferred from the policy now pursued by this ele- 
ment in Germany, and from the announcements of such popular 
leaders as Huxley. But Dr. Draper is not far-sighted and large- 
minded enough to comprehend this danger,—the danger that the 
favorite weapon of the ‘‘servilists’’ and ‘‘ obscurantists’’ is now 
to pass into the hands of ‘‘liberals’’ and “‘scientists.’’ He sees 
no lesson in that past for anybody but the theologians ; he pre- 
sents himself as the all-sufficient judge of their pretensions and 
their duties, and lectures them with a sententious autlfority worthy 
of a Dr. Busby. From the general tone of his book, one might 
suppose that our author had spent too much valuable time in 
reading the ‘‘ Science and Religion”’ articles of third-class re- 
ligious newspapers, and had gradually fallen into their tone, and 
learned to imitate them with a success that cannot be said to 
characterize anything else in the work. 

Having to write about science and religion, he avoids attempt- 
ing the definition of either. As we strive to reach his sense of 
their meaning in the study of his specific treatment of this or that 
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opinion, we come to the conclusion that by science is not meant 
any specific method of study, or any specific bodies of knowledge 
reached by such methods, or any special spheres of knowledge, as 
discriminated from other spheres. By none of these criterions is 
Giordano Bruno a scientific man, or are his opinions matters of 
science ; yet the execution of Bruno after his condemnation by the 
Roman Inquisition is one of Dr. Draper’s instances of the persecu- 
tion of science by religion. Bruno was a metaphysical philo- 
sopher of the high @ friori school, and no more a man of science 
than Spinoza or Hegel. But science does seem to mean to Dr, 
Draper the conception of the universe as unity of substance con- 
trolled by a unity of force, however that conception may be 
reached and in whatever connection held; and religion seems to 
mean to him little else than the rejection of that conception. 

In view of this fact, the whole book is little more than a huge 
and elaborate fallacy. He has indeed shown, as theologians them- 
selves have shown, that the Catholic church especially has again 
and again made the mistake of proscribing opinions as hostile to 
the faith of Christians, which have been afterwards generally 
accepted as verified by fact and experience. He takes the Catho- 
lic church especially because it is an extreme case of this. That 
the church has survived such blunders—that her influence has not 
been destroyed by their discovery to be blunders—might very well 
have suggested to a Darwinian that there must be a wonderful 
vitality in the institution which sustained such shocks to her 
prestige. And when we compare the questions thus raised in the 
past, with those with which modern science of Dr. Draper’s sort 
assails Christianity itself in its very life and its foundation princi- 
ples, we fail to see any force in the argumentum ad verecundiam 
which Dr. Draper would derive from history. Were the church 
to take the position that the Bible is inspired and authoritative as 
to its morals, its faith, its politics, but may contain mistakes in 
matters of physics, all the issues heretofore raised and decided 
against the theologians would be fully covered. (We do not say 
that this concession is necessary, but that it fully meets the case.) 
But the matters now at issue are not questions of physics; they 
concern the very foundations of all spiritual philosophy, and all the 
concessions made as regards any less important sphere of natural 
science, cannot prejudice these new and larger issues. 

In details, Dr. Draper is continually irrelevant and not always 
fair. He does not seem to have had material enough on his 
proper subject to fill up the book, and so lugs in his opinions on 
all sorts of questions that are only indirectly concerned, and in 
regard to which there are, scientific methods of verification. His 
knowledge of Old Testament exegesis is some what arriere, being 
that of the school of Eichorn; in regard to the New Testament, as 
1s seen by his wonderful, though brief account of the rise of 
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Christianity, he may be said to occupy the standpoint of Sueto- 
nius, or any early Pagan that had not seen a copy of the book 
itself. 

As to his fairness, he seems everywhere to hold a brief against 
all the theologies. Nothing good can ever have come out of them. 
Arab science and literature is a most wonderful thing, and owed 
absoiutely nothing to the theology which found the Arabs an iso- 
lated, ignorant people, brought them into contact with the rest of 
the world, and awakened the most wonderful questionings in their 
minds as regards even this physical universe. The unprogressive 
state of science in the middle ages is due only to the suspicion and 
the intolerance of the Catholic church, although it was equally 
shared in by those sciences of which the church entertained no 
suspicions whatever. In fact, wherever the natural conservatism 
of the human intellect, of which we have abundant illustrations 
on evcry side of us, can be fathered on the theologians and their 
baleful influence, they are not spared. 

On the other hand, all extenuating and compensatory facts are 
conspicuous by their absence. The great number of cases in 
which the opposition of the church was brought to bear upon 
false and now exploded theories, are never mentioned. Nor do 
we hear of any in which she stood between scientific innovators . 
and their own class, for the defence of scientific progress. Take 
the case of Vesalius, whom nearly all the medical men of Europe 
would have had Philip II. send to the stake for questioning the 
authority of Galen and dissecting a human body. It was the 
decision of the theologians of Salamanca, in the face of 2u outcry 
in which men like Eustachius shared, that saved the life of the 
founder of anatomy. Science and religion, through their recog- 
nized representatives, were as clearly arrayed against each other 
in this case as in any other; but the theologians were right, and 
the matter finds no place in Dr. Draper’s history. 

What is called religion—the conviction that an Almighty God 
rules this universe and imparts light and direction to his creatures 
— is not hostile to free inquiry ; it is the very preliminary to it. 
Till that conviction took root in the heart of man he had no time 
for such trifling as scientific research must have seemed to him. 
The earth was full of terrors and bogies, and a slavish superstition 
occupied all men’s thoughts. Ifa certain class of scientific men 
were to succeed in extinguishing that conviction, as they seem 
bent on trying so much, those lesser and false lights would again 
shine out as the central sun disappeared. ‘‘ Where the gods are 
not,’’ says Novalis, ‘‘ the ghosts bear rule ;’’ and under that rule 
the progress of the race in the mastery of the physical facts of the 
universe would meet with a decisive check. 
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MopERN SKEPTICISM: A Journey through the Land of Doubt and 
Back Again. A Life Story. By [Rev.] Jacob Barker. 8vo. 
Pp. 448. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 


Mr. Barker is the gentleman whose brilliant defence of deisti- 
cal principles and attack upon Christian revelation, made some- 
what of a stir in this city some years ago, and culminated in an 
exciting public controversy with a much less able man, the late Dr. 
Joseph Berg. This is the second autobiographical work that he has 
published ; the first (The Autobiography and Confessions of a 
Man) appeared at the time when he had so far worked away from 
the Methodism in which he was brought up, as to accept the 
. Unitarianism of Channing, without as yet rejecting Christianity. 

It contains some very curious pictures of life among the lower 
middle-class sects of the English people, and the practical weak- 
nesses of Methodism. It is the picture of a mind endowed with 
some idealizing power, cast in with a people singularly devoid of 
it, whose Christianity has hardly made their lives less sordid, 
vulgar and ignoble. It depicts very fully the steps of his aliena- 
tion from their creed because of its association with the professions — 
and characters of intolerable people, and the grasp with which he 
clutches at the broader and more humane, if less positive gospel, 
of the Unitarian churches. 

The present work goes over the same ground, but far less par- 
ticularly as regards the earlier period. It tells of the steps by 
which Mr. Barker went on almost to atheism, and then the revul- 
sion which brought him back substantially to the faith of his 
childhood. His change of mind may be said to have arisen from 
the conviction that the Christian ideal is not to be sought in the 
churches or the theologies, which are but imperfect approxima- 
tions, but in the revelation of God in Christ, the ever living and 
freshly realized ideal to which Christian life and thought must 
ceaselessly come back for new life and fresh inspirations. He 
speaks as fearlessly as in his first book of the faults in churches 
and professors which had repelled him from the creed of his 
childhood ; but he speaks like a man who has attained a deeper 
insight, which keeps him from stumbling at these. 

The book seems to us to show that class churches are open to 
very serious practical dangers—the danger of alieniating a 


minority of their members from their creed, as well as from them- 
selves. 


New York TripunE Extra, No. 21: Scientific Views of Comets 
Gllustrated) ; Philological Convention at Hartford ; Chemis- 
try’s Centennial ; American Science Association at Hartford. 
Lex. 8vo. Pp. 93. Price 25 cents. 
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No. 23: Prof. Tyndall’s Belfast Address on Science and Religion; 
Are Animals Automatons? by Prof. T. H. Huxley; Man’s 
Earliest History, by Dr. McCosh; Matter not Inherently 
Creative, by Dr. E. E. Miner. Lex. 8vo. Pp. 32. Price 20 cts. 

No. 26: Six Lectures on the Relation of the Bible to Science, by 
Dr. G..W. Dawson, of Montreal ; The Bibie on the Side of 
Science, by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. Lex. 8vo. Pp. 32, 
Price 20 cents. 

No. 27: The Claims of Science Met, by Prof. Chas. W. Shields; 
Crystals and Molecular Forces, by Prof. Jno. Tyndall; Natural 
Academy of Sciences at Philadelphia; Kings of Business, by 
James Parton; The Transit of Venus; Prof. Marsh’s Trip to 
the Bad Lands ; Sources of Polar Heat, by Prof. S. P. Langley ; 
Plants that Eat Animals, by Mrs. Mary Treat. Lex. 8vo. Pp. 
65. Price 20 cents. 

Richard Cobden, in one of his quarrels with the Thunderer, an- 
nounced it as his opinion that the newspaper of the future would 
find its function to be the record of facts rather than the enuncia- 
tion of the opinions of its managers. We have no hope and very 
little desire that our daily papers should abandon the latter func- 
tion, but we do so far agree with him as to think that very much 
is possible in the discharge of the former, which has not yet been 
attempted. Our newspapers ordinarily find opinions easier to get 
than facts, and so much cheaper, that the disproportion of the two 
in their columns is like that of Falstaff’s consumption of sack in 
comparison with the bread eaten by that incarnation of fat- 
ness and wit. 

The New York Zribune, more than any other American news- 
paper, has been awake to its duty as the recorder and reporter of 
the world’s life and wholesome activities. Others have surpassed 
it we think as recorders of the world’s death—its scandals, its 
vileness, its infamies, and its rogueries—but in Mr. Greeley’s 
hands and from its very first days, when Dr. Lardner was a great 
light in science, it labored to bring the public at large into contact 
with the scientific, literary and general intellectual life of the day. 
Many set it down asa great boon to society when, on the morrow of 
the great defeat of 1872, it announced its purpose to give still larger 
space to this work, and none to the partisan defence of any party 
policy. The former promise has been amply kept since the death 
of the great editor, and its reports of what is said and done in the 
literary, the scientific and the ecclesiastical world have become so 
valuable that a popular demand for their reproduction in special 
supplements, and then in a form more capable of preservation, has 
arisen. The need of some such record of such productions of each 
year as are worth preserving, has long been felt. It was met in the 
earlier part of the century by -Niles’ Weekly Register, whose con- 
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tents reflect fully the more limited range of popular interest of that 
day. Weare in hopes that this new venture of the Z7#éune, which 
we are glad to know has met with very great success, will grow to 
something of that sort, without passing out of the very competent 
hands which have undertaken the work. 

For the benefit of those readers who have not seen any of these 
supplements, we have copied the contents of four now before us. 
These are all, as most of the extras are, scientific in their contents. 
But others contain letters of travels by Bayard Taylor, the pamph- 
lets of Gladstone and the answers to them, the eulogies on Sum- 
ner, the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance, and many other 
documents of interest to various classes, or to readers at large. So 
far as we have seen, nothing has been admitted into the series un- 
worthy of the place—nothing specially worthy of a place has been 
excluded—and great fairness has been shown in giving both sides 
a-hearing on disputed questions, especially on the current contro- 
versy on science and religion. 





THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION, 1517 to 1648. By Ludwig 
Hausser. Edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at 
the University of Gressem. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. 
Pp. 702, octavo. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 


Professor Hausser is already known toa large number of Ameri- 
cans as Frederick List’s biographer and editor, and the very thor- 
ough and careful way in which he discharged those duties of 
friendship, prepares us to welcome anything that comes from his 
pen. His Geschichte der Zeitalters der Reformation is probably 
his most popular and successful work, and as a brief but thorough 
discussion of the whole period, down to the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War, it has no superior of its kind, even in the German 
language. There are more complete and thorough works on 
the theological aspects of that history. Marheinecke’s History of 
the German Reformation is a masterly book, and has never been 
superseded ; Ranke’s work on the same period is enriched by an 
extensive study of unused sources, but it is not written down to 
the level of the people ; D’ Aubigné’s series of vivacious sketches do 
not make ahistory, and are characterized by great narrowness, 
and consequent one-sidedness. 

Prof. Hausser studies the subject, as might be expected in a 
friend ot List, from a national point of view. He sees in the 
Reformation the birthday of the nations which compose the 
state system of modern Europe. In it the reaction against the hier- 
archicul universalism, the cosmopolitanism of the earlier middle 
ages, fairly culminated ; the human mind came to full conscious- 
ness of the meaning of the intellectual movement that began in lit- 
erature with Dante and Chaucer—the movement towards national 
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individuality. Germany, of course, holds the central place in the 
story, and the tragedy of her great defeat in the attempt to become 
politically one people is the burden of the book. 

Unlike most German historians, Hausser is thoroughly objec- 
tive. His pages are never burdened with philosophical theories, 
and rarely garnished with reflections. He plunges zm medias res 
with more than Homeric promptness, and throughout the book he 
gives a terse, matter-of-fact, but vigorous narrative of the facts. 
The loss of his introductory lectures on the middle ages adds to 
this appearance of abruptness, but even at places where the histo- 
rian might be expected toturn aside to philosophize, he presses 
vigorously forward, and it is only from incidental phrases and from 
the general impressions left on the mind by the book that we are 
able to learn his own philosophy of the facts. To most readers 
this will seem a merit in the book. 

The translator has done her work fairly well. In one or two 
places she has not hit on the exact rendering of some German 
epithet, and some archaic words quoted from Luther and others— 
such as parteken-hengst, p. 5—have been too much for her. But 
she has given us a good translation of a good book, and that on a 
part of history represented in the English literature chiefly by a 
great number of very inferior histories. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE AND REPRESENTATIVES OF LUZERNE 
County, by C. E. Wright, G. W. Palmer, Lewis Pughe, A. B. 
Dunning and Henry W. Palmer, Members of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1873, Luzerne Co. 


Five very well-meaning gentlemen of Luzerne county, who sat 
in the ‘Convention of 1873,’’ as they call it, and, no doubt, 
made as prominent figures as they could in that reactionary crisis, 
which, in Philadelphia, resulted in the change of the title of 
Alderman to Police Magistrate, and throughout the State did 
away with the form of special legislation, have been a good deal 
concerned by the appearance of the report of the Commission to 
which reference was made in this publication last March ; and 
have, in language which our cotemporary, the Legal Gazette, ad- 
mits may be ‘<a little harsh,’’ conveyed their criticism to the 
world at large in a ponderous and altogether uninteresting proc- 
lamation. But we do not think’ that their language is harsh at 
all, unless words which are ill-chosen, and terms of expression 
which are vulgar, constitute, independently of their animus, or 
when their animus is clearly conciliatory, the fault so delicately 
suggested. Only when the gentlemen tell their constituents, and, 
through this convenient, but contracted channel, their admirers 
beyond, that two of the amendments proposed by the Commis- 
sioners are designed, ‘‘ plainly stated, to restore log rolling,’ do 
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they reach that height of sham indignation which the Legal 
Gazette can think it best to deprecate 2 pianissimo. No one who 
has any knowledge of the body of councilors thus attacked (and 
no one without it dare claim to know their motives), of which 
body one member was the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, can re- 
gard so temperate an allusion to this absurd outburst with insen- 
sibility or even patience. In this relation the language of the 
five gentlemen is simply brutal, and the criticism of their herald 
in as bad a tone as its silly editorial of last year, made bya 
member of the assembly, threatening the annihilation, by the 
“Convention of 1873’’ of our court of last resort if it did not 
decide a given question in a given way; in a way, moreover, 
quite impossible to an intelligent creature, and all the more so to 
a jurist. 

The matter is hardly worth mention at any time, and we cer- 
tainly should not mention it now, were it not with a view to the 
deliberate continuation of the discussion of the question of con- 
stitutional reform through constitutional law, which seems to 
have stirred as yet in masses only those men who seek merely the 
abolition of prevalent political evils, and not only do not care 
a fig for, but in truth abhor, and, therefore, purposely disregard 
all applicable scientific principles. These are incredulous of the 
unseen, and consequently refuse to believe in anything but im- 
mediate agencies,—that is to say, obvious causes, directly con- 
nected with specific effects. If, say they, the current legislation 
is bad,—if the appropriations of public money are fraudulent,— 
if railroads charge freights that you guess they should not ; at once 
cripple legislation, stop all appropriations, and take their earn- 
ings from the railroads. Thus rapidly, and effectually, the evils 
can be dissipated, and the body politic may rejoice. Certainly, 
while no one will deny that this kind of reformation would prove 
effectual and final, a respectable number of us must admit that it 
could not possibly be inaugurated in any other connection, with 
a view to any other object. 

And undoubtedly there is a large class of men at hand, who, 
besides unmeritoriously detecting fallacies, candidly speaking, as 
palpable as nursery casuistry, have really earned the gratitude of 
their fellows in mastering the principles which alone must be ap- 
plied if the personal comfort and happiness of the community 
are to be secured. From what has come to us, we feel justified 
in the criticism, that the work of the late Commission has gravely 
disappointed such too-silent observers. It is a fact that alike the 
friends and the opponents of the new constitution of this state 
are more than dissatisfied with the recommendations of amend- 
ment which have been made, and are quite ready to indicate, with 
a general appreciation of our wants ensuring unanimity almost, 
the nature of other recommendations which should have been re- 
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ported in theirstead. And in onedirection especially, it is certainly 
now the duty of competent advisers to prepare the best counsel. 

The January term of the Supreme Court closed about a month 
ago, having had before it, for Philadelphia county, a list made 
up ere the present system of common pleas courts had gone into 
operation, The mininum number of cases on that list was four 
hundred and thirty-eight. Of this, the maximum number of 
cases determined was one hundred and ninety-seven. That is to 
say, leaving out of the question certain causes which were added 
by special order, or in manuscript, we obtain the mininum 
noted ; and counting in such as were non-prossed, or marked for 
second call, we obtain the maximum. On a condition of things 
like this, the late Commission reported that the eleventh section 
of our bill of rights will stand violated, in the denial or delay of 
justice, unless some remedy is immediately adopted. And yet 
the present condition of things is far worse than that which in- 
duced this strong language. The number of courts which con- 
currently supplied the list noted, if we confine ourselves to civil 
issues, was, at most, five; three held by single judges of the Dis- 
trict Court ; one by the Common Pleas, and one by the Orphans’ 
Court ; and these tribunals were by no means sitting al] the year 
round. Now, however, by a similar computation, it is found 
that the number is increased to nine, and that the tribunals, save 
in midsummer, will be continuously in session. It may be pru- 
dently said that the writs of error have been doubled, and that 
the Supreme Court issues will, next January, exceed one thousand. 
The result might be pictured to the general reader in a very tell- 
ing way by any one of a mathematical turn, who had the time 
and the space in which to display in figures the increase in the 
labor to be carried there, and the decrease in the capacity of the 
court to encounter even the lesser labor previously thrust upon 
it. This limitation of power shows how unquestionably true it 
is, that, from one point of view at least, our State is not sovereign. 


Days NEAR Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare, author of ‘‘ Walks in 
Rome,’’ ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,’’ etc. With Illustrations. 
Two volumes in one. Pp. 333 and 363. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 1875. 

Mr. Hare has no competitor save Mr. C. J. Hemans in the work 
of bringing before the English-speaking public the antiquities of 
Pagan and Christian Italy. Both these gentlemen illustrate the 
new and more catholic phase which antiquarianism has taken. In 
the days of ‘classical tours,’’ all interest in any save Pagan an- 
tiquity was tabooed, and Italy was traversed and discussed as if 
her history had ceased when the lower Empire fell. But the 
greatness of the middle ages of Italy has dawned upon the world; 
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Francis of Assisi, Thomas of Aquin, Benedict of Nursia, Rienzi 
and Dante, have come to bulk as large in our thoughts as Pliny or 
Cicero, and the antiquarian no longer contemptuously passes by 
the later monuments in his search for those that belong to the 
earlier ages. 

This very interesting and tasteful volume is the complement of 
its author’s Walks in Rome ; and it describes for ys what may be 
reached by easy excursions from the Imperial City, undertaken in 
all directions. Nearlyall of what is here depicted lies entirely out 
of the ordinary line of travel, and will be as new to most of those 
who have visited Italy as to anybody else. Mr. Hare is eminently 
‘‘a credible person with eyes;’’ he says and describes with great 
vivacity, and possesses such thorough knowledge of the history of 
Italy and of its literatures—ancient, modern and medieval—that 
every landscape has for him a multitude of associations. The 
pages of Livy, the epistles of Cicero, the odes of Horace, the can- 
tos of Dante, the Rime of Petrarch, the lives of the great saints, 
doctors and founders of Orders, the family history of the great 
Italian houses—all are subsidized by him, and at once receive and 
cast light upon the localities visited. All who feel an interest in 
any one of these, will find here plenty to make poetry and history 
more real to him, and all will find in Mr. Hare a sympathizing 
guide. 

One who writes so well might well have dispensed with quoting 
other travelers, but Mr. Hare everywhere supplements his own 
narratives and descriptions with fine passages from modern writers 
—English, French and German. Whoever has seen with clear 
eyes any place here described, is allowed to have his say, and the 
great historians, especially of art and literature, contribute to re- 
fresh our memories as to these facts of local interest. Those to 
whom Mr. Hare’s book is but one among many on the subject, 
may very well find fault with being presented with passages from 
Denham and Gregorovius, Niebuhr and Arnold, Crowe and Cal- 
cavaselle ; but to most readers this drawback is a real advantage, 
and the only fault we would find is with the extracts from French 
authors, which are left untranslated. A writer who addresses 
himself to the general public should not assume an acquaintance 
with any but the language he which himself employs. 

We would select as especially interesting the descriptions of 
Mount Soracte, of Monte Cassino, and of Aquino. The second 
isthe only monastery whose existence is still formally tolerated by 
the Italian government, though a few others are so poor and 
worthless that they have escaped sequestration. At Monte Cas- 
sino, Benedict began the Middle ‘Ages, organizing the first great 
monastic order of the west in a neighborhood still consecrated to 
the worship of Apollo. Victor Emmanuel has razed the edifice of 
monasticism, whose foundations were then first regularly laid, and 
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Mr. Hare, who is no lover of the Italian government, is very much 
disposed to think he had better have spared than destroyed it. 
But his adverse criticism of Carlo Borromeo, as the great patron 
of beggary and of the alms-giving that makes beggars, seems to 
us a complete concession of the principle at stake and a justifica- 
tion of the legislation by which an impoverished nation refuses to 
tolerate the existence of mendicant orders in its midst. Were the 
monks of to-day what the Benedictines of the seventh and the fol- 
lowing centuries were, more might be said on the other side. 

The illustrations of the book are very well suited to their pur- 
pose. Some are a few unpretending sketchy lines; others are 
more elaborate wood engravings; all help the text and make its 
descriptions real to the reader. 


GovinpA SAMANTA, or The History of a Bengal Raiyat. By 
the Rev. Lal Behari Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. Macmillan’s 
Popular Novels. Pp. 383. $1.00. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 


The History of a Bengal Raiyat, is a more appropriate name 
for the book than Govinda Samanta, the hero being quite second 
in interest throughout. He is undoubtedly a type of the rdaiyat 
or husbandman class of Bengal, in whose person misfortunes have 
followed each other in such quick succession as to cause his 
untimely decease in the prime of manhood. The writer, a con- 
vert to Christianity, is evidently well versed in the habits, man- 
ners and customs of his countrymen, which are here depicted in 
pleasant style. If at some future time the Rev. writer undertakes 
to portray the successful raiyat, we think he will succeed with 
more satisfaction. 

The reader will be unable to follow the course of this history 
without regretting that such benighted ignorance as is here 
depicted exists in any part of the world, more especially where 
intelligence is not one whit wanting. . 

The book is divided into sixty-one chapters, not one of which 
could well be dispensed with. We find nearly all the principal 
incidents likely to occur in the life of a raiyat ; yet two import- 
ant Bengalee festivals have not in any way been introduced: we 
mean the Swinging festival and the Dooraga Pooja. The former 
lasting but one day and held by the lower class of natives. The 
latter is a holiday of fifteen days duration: government and 
banking houses entirely or partially close their establishments, 
and work generally is at a stand still except that connected with 
the worship of the Goddess Dooraga and her myrmidons. _ 

To any one desirous of learning the everyday life of an indus- 
trious, unsuccessful farmer of Bengal, we readily commend this 
history. 
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Secrets of the Sanctum. An inside view of an Editor's life. By A. F. Hill. 
16mo., pp. 312, $1.50. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 1875. 

The Vatican Decrees. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Catholic Publishing Company, New York, 1875. 

A letter addressed to His Grace, the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent Expostulations. By John Henry Newman, D. D. Price 50 
cents. Catholic Publishing Company, New York, 1875. 

The True and False Infallibility of the Popes. A controversial reply to Dr. 
Schulte. By Dr. Jos. Fesseler. Price 50 cents. Catholic Publishing Company, 
New York, 1875. 

The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney, New and revised edition. Pp. 
286. Price $1.50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 

Katerfelto: A story of Exmoor. By G. Whyte-Melville. The International 
Series. 12mo., pp. 313. Price $1.25. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Elementary Philosophy. Part I., being the science of reasoning and the art 
of correct reasoning according to science; or logic critically treated and applied. 
By James M. Willcox, Ph. D. Pp. 126. 75 cents. Philadelphia; Porter & 

oates, 

The Mosaic Account of the Creation, the miracles of To-day; or new witnesses 
to the oneness of Genesis and Science. By Charles B. Warring. 12mo., pp. 
292. Price $2.00. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Govinda Samanta, or, The History of a Bengal Raiyat, By the Rev. Lal 


Behari Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. Macmillan’s popular novels. Pp. 383. Price 
$1.00. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


My Danish Days. With a glance at the history, traditions, and literature of 
the old northern country, By G. W. Griffin, late U. S. Consul at Copenhagen. 
Cloth t2mo., pp. 297. Price $1.50. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. 

The Natural History of Man: A course of elementary lectures. By A. de 
Quatrefages (translated by Eliza A. Youmans), Popular Science Library. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., New York, 1875. 

The Science of Music: or the Physical Basis of Musical Harmony. By 


Ledley Taylor, M. A. Popular Science Library. Messrs. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1875, 


The Globe Dictionary of the English language, etymological, explanatory» 


and pronouncing. Illustrated by five hundred engravings on wood. Price 
$1.50, Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
_ Half-hour Recreations in Natural History. Division First: Half-hours with 
Insects, in twelve parts. Part VI.: the population of an apple tree. By Asa 
S. Packard, Jr. Pp. 32. Price 25 cents. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 

Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science. Dana Estes, Editor. No. 14: 


The Glacial Epoch of Our Globe. By Alexander Braun. Pp. 40. Price 25 
cents, Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


Eating for Strength. By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Editor of the “ Herald of 


Health,” etc. Price $1.00. Wood & Holbrook, 13 & 15 Laight street, New 
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A Maintenance of Health. A medical work for lay readers. By J. Milner 
Fothergill, M. D.,.M.R.C. P. Cloth 12mo., pp, 366. Price $2.00. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1875. 


Domus Dei: A collection of religious and memorial poems, by Eleanor C, 
Donnelly. Published for the benefit of the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Cloth, gilt edge, pp. 106. P. F. Cunningham & Son, Phila. 


Fifth annual report of the Board of Commissioners of Public Charities of the 
State of Pennsylvania, to which is appended a report of the General Agent and 
Secretary, transmitted to the legislature February 18, 1875. 


Narrow Gauge Railways in America; embracing a sketch of the rise, pro- 
gress and success of the new system, etc., etc, Illustrated, By Howard Flem- 
ing, 216 South 4th street, Phila. 


An analysis of the life form in Art. By Harrison Allen, M. D., Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 





